Application No.: 10/782,061 
AMENDMENTS TO THE DRAWINGS 
New corrected drawings were required because Figs. 2, 3, and 6 were 
illegible. The drawings have been corrected to make Figs. 2, 3, and 6 legible. 
Corrected drawing sheets are being submitted with a separate letter to the Office 
Draftsman. The legend "REPLACEMENT SHEET" is included at the top of each 
sheet of corrected drawing sheets. 
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Application No.: 10/782,061 



REMARKS/ARGUMENTS 

The Office Action mailed January 4, 2007 has been carefully reviewed. 
Reconsideration of this application, as amended and in view of the following 
remarks, is respectfully requested. Claims 1-13 were originally in the application. 
Claim 8 istands withdrawn from consideration as being drawn to a non-elected 
species. The claims presented for examination are: claims 1-7 and 9-13. 

Drawings 

New corrected drawings were required because Figs. 2, 3, and 6 were 
illegible. The drawings have been corrected to make Figs. 2, 3, and 6 legible. 
Corrected drawing sheets are being submitted with a separate letter to the Office 
Draftsman. The legend "REPLACEMENT SHEET" is included at the top of each 
sheet of corrected drawing sheets. 

The corrected Figs. 2, 3, and 6 are the best black and white versions of the 
figures that can be made. The original color versions of Figs. 2, 3, and 6 appear in 
the article LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities in protein structures by 
Adam Zemla, in the journal. Nucleic Acids Research, 2003, Vol. 31, No. 13, pp. 
3370-3374. The specification has been amended to include citation to the article. 

Fig. 2 which shows a strip chart used to plot output from the standard 
structure comparison analysis of protein structures is Figure 1 A in the article. 
Fig. 3 which shows the strip chart representing the results from the LGA is 
Figure IB in the article. Fig. 6 is a bar representation of the results from sequence 
independent LGA superpositions is Figure 2A in the article. A copy of the article, 
"LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities in protein structures" by Adam 
Zemla, in the journal. Nucleic Acids Research, 2003, Vol. 31, No. 13, pp. 3370- 
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3374 is enclosed. Applicants believe that the amendment overcomes the objection 
the drawings and that a complete response to the rejection has been provided. 

Claim Objections 

Claims 1 and 6 were objected to because in claim 1 the phrase in the 
preamble "finding 3D similarities in protein the structure" is not clear and claim 6 
consists of two sentences. With regard to claim 1 the Office Action stated, "it 
seems that 'finding 3D similarities in protein structures of is rather meant." 

Applicants have amended claim 1 and 6 to overcome the objections. Claim 
1 has been amended to delete the word "the" so that the phrase reads "finding 3D 
similarities in protein structures of." Claim 6 has been amended to be a single 
sentence. Applicants believe that the amendment overcomes the objection to 
claim 1 and 6 and that a complete response to the rejection has been provided. 

Claim Rejections ■ 35 USC S 112, Second Paragraph 

Claims 1-7 and 9-13 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 112, second 
paragraph, as being indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly 
claim the subject matter which applicant regards as the invention. Applicants will 
respond to each portion of this rejection using the nomenclature (#A, #B, #C, etc.) 
used in the Office Action. 

#A. Claim 1 

The Office Action stated, "It is not clear whether the three steps of 
'comparing' recited in the claim are conducted independently or sequentially." 

Applicants have amended claim to clarify that the three steps of 
"comparing" are conducted independently. 
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#B. Claim 1 

The Office Action stated, 'The step of using LGA_S analysis is vague and 
indefinite: specification, in the section defining the scoring function LGA__S (p. 
17), fails to identify variables k, X, S(F), S(LCS),w* used in calculation of the 
scoring function; thus, the function is undefined/' 

Applicants have amended paragraph [0036] of the specification to indicate 
that, "The Local Global Alignment Scoring function (LGA_S) is described in 
greater detail in the following portions of the DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF 
THE INVENTION, particularly in paragraph [0036]. The journal article LGA: a 
method for finding 3D similarities in protein structures by Adam Zemla, in the 
journal. Nucleic Acids Research, 2003, Vol. 31, No. 13, pp. 3370-3374 includes a 
section under the heading 'Description of the LGA scoring function' which 
provides additional information about using Local Global Alignment Scoring 
function (LGA_S). The journal article LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities 
in protein structures by Adam Zemla, in the journal. Nucleic Acids Research, 
2003, Vol. 31, No. 13, pp. 3370-3374 is incorporated herein in its entirety by this 
reference/' Applicants believe the specification and the journal article LGA: a 
method for finding 3D similarities in protein structures by Adam Zemla describe 
the Local Global Alignment Scoring function (LGA_S) sufficiently for an 
individual skilled in the art to practice the claimed invention and that the claim 
step of using LGA_S analysis complies with 35 U.S.C. § 112, second paragraph. 

#C. Claims 3 and 9 

The Office Action stated, "Similarly, the term 'apply the transform' in 
claims 3, 9 is vague and indefinite. The term 'transform' is not defined by the 
claim. The specification, also, does not provide a standard for ascertaining the 
requisite composition, and one of ordinary skills in the art would not be 
reasonably appraised of the scope of the invention." 
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Applicants believe the term ''apply the transform" in claims 3 and 9 
sufficiently for an individual skilled in the art to practice the claimed invention 
and that claims 3 and 9 comply with 35 U.S.C. § 112, second paragraph. 

#D. Claim 1 

The Office Action stated, "claim 1, last step: it is not clear what constitutes 
'the calculated alignment/ The preceding steps of the claim are based on 
preexisting 'structure information of alignment' (first step of the claim) and no 
method step is directed to calculating alignment. Further, it is not clear what is 
meant by 'quality' of the calculated alignment, and what constitutes 'complete 
information' about the quality of the alignment." 

Applicants have amended claim 1 to clarify that the step of, 
"independently comparing the first molecule and the second molecule using said 
preselected information and using Local Global Alignment Scoring function 
(LGA_S) analysis to provide a calculated alignment between said first molecule 
and said second molecule" and to delete the qualitative words "complete" and 
"quality." 

#E. Claim 3. step b) 

The Office Action stated, "#E. Claim 3, step b): the claim step contains two 
alternative steps, 'verify' and 'modify' an alignment. A broad range or limitation 
together with a narrow range or limitation that falls within the broad range or 
limitation (in the same claim) is considered indefinite, since the resulting claim 
does not clearly set forth the metes and bounds of the patent protection desired. 
See MPEP § 2173.05(c). The Board stated that this can render a claim indefinite by 
raising a question or doubt as to whether the feature introduced by such 
language is (a) merely exemplary of the remainder of the claim, and therefore not 
required, or (b) a required feature of the claims. Note also, for example, the 
decisions of Ex We Steigewald, 131 USPQ 74 (Bd. App. 1961); Ex parte Hail, 83 
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USPQ 38 (Bd. App. 1948); and Ex pane Hasche, 86 USPQ 481 (Bd. App. 1949). In 
the present instance, claim 3 recites the broad recitation 'modify/ and the claim 
also recites 'verify' which is the narrower statement of the limitation." 

Applicants have amended claim 3 to remove one of the two alternative 
steps. The alternative step "verify" has been deleted. 

#F. Claim 7 

The Office Action stated, "The term 'preselected information' is not clear. 
There is no antecedent basis for the term - there is no 'preselected information 
addressed in the preceding part of the claim.'" 

Applicants have amended claim 7 to include the step, "preselecting 
structure information of alignment of residue-residue correspondence for said 
first molecule and said second molecule to produce preselected information." 
The addition of this step provides and antecedent basis for the subsequent term 
"preselected information." 

Rejections Overcome 

Applicants believe that the amendments and explanations overcome the 
rejection of claims 1-7 and 9-13 under 35 U.S.C. § 112, second paragraph, and that 
a complete response to the rejection has been provided. 

Claim Rejections - 35 U.S.C. S 101 (utility) 

Claims 1-7 and 9-13 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 101. The Office Action 
mailed January 4, 2007 alleged that the claimed invention lacks utility. 

Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection. Applicants' claimed 
invention has many worthwhile uses and has utility. For example. Applicants' 
claimed invention provides information about protein folding that furthers 
research into finding a cure for diseases such as Alzheimer's disease. Mad Cow 
disease. Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (ALS), Huntington's disease, Parkinson's 
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disease, and many Cancers. The 2000-2006 article by Vijay Pande and Stanford 
University, http://folding.stanford.edu/, states, "Proteins are biology's 
workhorses - its 'nanomachines.' Before proteins can carry out these important 
functions, they assemble themselves, or 'fold/ The process of protein folding, 
while critical and fundamental to virtually all of biology, in many ways remains 
a mystery. Moreover, when proteins do not fold correctly (i.e., 'misfold'), there 
can be serious consequences, including many well known diseases, such as 
Alzheimer's, Mad Cow (BSE), CJD, ALS, Huntington's, Parkinson's disease, and 
many Cancers and cancer-related syndromes." A copy of the 2000-2006 article by 
Vijay Pande and Stanford University is enclosed. 

Applicants' claimed invention allows the comparison of 3D similarities in 
protein structure of a first molecule and of a second molecule. This has utility, for 
example if there is a substantial body of knowledge about the first molecule then 
the information obtained about the comparison provides information about the 
second molecule. 

In addition, evidence that others have used the invention and have 
commented favorably on the invention shows that the invention has utility. 
There are an extensive number of examples of others having used the invention 
in studying diseases and in developing new pharmaceuticals. Applicants will 
discuss some examples of these uses; however, the fact that there are extensive 
uses of the invention demonstrates that that the invention has utility. 

The journal article "Consensus sequences improve PSI-BLAST through 
mimicking profile-profile alignments'' by Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard 
Rost; in Nucleic Acids Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238-2246, published 
online March 16, 2007, under the heading "Evaluation of Alignment Quality" 
contains the following paragraph: 
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"We superposed all models (represented by Ca atom coordinates) with 
experimentally determined 3D structures using one particular automatic 
method for structural superposition, namely LGA (40); this method has 
become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical Assessment 
of Structure Prediction [CASP (41)]. First, we computed a Global Distance 
Test (GDT) (40) that corresponds to the largest, not necessarily continuous 
subset of residues super imposable within a specified distance threshold. 
Second, we also computed Longest Continuous Segments (LCS) (40) of 
residues (consecutively modeled residues) that can fit under a specified 
RMSD cutoff. The second measure provided us with a local alignment 
quality test. Note that we chose a subset of pairs (Q,T) such that for all pairs 
experimental structures were available; we built the model for Q using the 
known structure of T and assuming that Q had no known structure, but we 
evaluated the accuracy of the model using the experimentally known 
structure for Q. We reported results for two different thresholds. The first 
was rather stringent (2A); it focused on the essential core similarities 
between model and experiment. The second was rather relaxed (5A) thereby 
capturing more generic, coarse-grained similarities. Note that GDT 
computation uses the actual distance threshold while LCS uses average 
distance (RMSD)." 

The fact that the authors Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard Rest state in 
the article, one particular automatic method for structural superposition, namely 
LGA; this method has become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical 
Assessment of Structure Prediction" and that the authors have used the invention, is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article shows that the 
invention has utility. A copy of the article, "Consensus sequences improve PSI- 
BLAST through mimicking profile-profile alignments" by Dariusz Przybylski 
and Burkhard Rost; in Nucleic Acids Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238- 
2246, published online March 16, 2007, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Associative memory Hamiltonians for structure 
prediction without homology: a/p proteins" by Corey Hardin, Michael P. 
Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; in 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of 
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America, published online before print January 28, 2003, 10.1073/pnas.252753899, 

contains the following paragraph: 

"The global superposition of two structures can often fail to highlight 
significant segments of correct native structure. We have submitted the best 
Q structures to the LGA (Local-Global Alignment) server 
(http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/local/lga), and the results are given in Table 
6. The predictions are evaluated according to two measures, LCS and GDT. 
LCS is the longest continuous (along the sequence) segment that can be 
superimposed on the native structure without exceeding a rmsd cutoff. The 
global distance test (GDT) represents the largest number of residues that lie 
within a distance cutoff of their correct positions. The set of residues need 
not be contiguous. In all three cases large portions of the prediction are 
correct to within the cutoff. We have also used CE to align the predicted and 
native structure. Note that in all three cases the predicted structure is more 
similar to the native than any of the database structures, thus demonstrating 
the ability of the potential to generalize from incorrect scaffolds. The scores 
of local similarity will, of course, depend on the chosen cutoff. Fig. 2 is a 
Hubbard plot of the percent of residues below the cutoff, as a function of the 
cutoff distance/' 

The fact that the authors Corey Hardin, Michael P. Eastv^ood, Michael C. 
Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: ''We have submitted the best Q structures to the LGA 
(Local-Global Aligrunent) server (http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/localAga), and 
the results are given in Table 6," is evidence that the specification which includes 
the article shows that the invention has utility. A copy of the article, "Associative 
memory Hamiltonians for structure prediction without homology: a/(3 proteins" 
by Corey Hardin, Michael P. Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey- 
Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; in Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences 
of the United States of America, published online before print January 28, 2003, 
10.1073/pnas.252753899, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Crystal Structure of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme in Bacterial Lysine 
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Biosynthesis" by Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. Pavelka Jr., 

William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 278, Issue 

20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, contains the following paragraph: 

'Tig. 4. Backbone superposition of known fold type III PLP-dependent enzyme 
structures. Panel A, color key: cyan, M. tuberculosis DAPDC; magenta, human 
ODC; green, mouse ODC; and yellow, T. brucei. Panel B, superposition of 
M. tuberculosis DAPDC (cyan) with B. stearothermopilus AR (red). The rotation 
of the AR P-domain relative to the other structures is clearly visible. The 
superpositions were carried by the Local-Global- Alignment server (Adam 
Zemla, predictioncenter.llnl.gov/local/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d. 
values are listed in Table III." 

The fact that the authors Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. 
Pavelka Jr., William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini have used the 
invention, stated in the article as follows: "The superpositions were carried by 
the Local-Global- Aligrunent server (Adam Zemla, 

predictioncenter.llnl.gov/local/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d. values are 

listed in Table III,'' is evidence that the specification which includes the article 

shows that the invention has utility. A copy of the article, "Crystal Structure of 

Mycobacterium tuberculosis Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme 

in Bacterial Lysine Biosynthesis'' by Kuppan Gokulan, BerrJiard Rupp, Martin S. 

Pavelka Jr., William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 

278, Issue 20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Structural and Functional Basis of CXCL12 (Stromal 

Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to Heparin" by James W. Murphy, Yoonsang 

Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias 

Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, pp. 

10018-10027, March 30, 2007, contains the following paragraph: 

"The" crystal structure of the complex is shown in Fig. 5A. As in the native 
structure three fi-strarids from each subunit form an extended six-stranded fi- 
sheet that in turn forms a pocket where a heparin disaccharide molecule is 
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located. Root mean square deviation values were determined for each a carbon 
between the apo and bound structures using a local global alignment similarity 
calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids Res. 31, 3370-3374." 

The fact that the authors James W. Murphy, Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis 
Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias Lolis have used 
the invention, stated in the article as follows: in the article, "....using a local 
global alignment similarity calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids 
Res. 31, 3370-3374," is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the 
article shows that the invention has utility. A copy of the article, "Structural and 
Functional Basis of CXCL12 (Stromal Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to 
Heparin" by James W. Murphy, Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, 
Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, pp. 10018-10027, March 30, 
2007," is enclosed. 

The journal article "On the Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence 

Alignment Methods Applied to Membrane Proteins" by Lucy R. Forrest, 

Christopher L. Tang, and Barry Honig; in Biophysical Journal, Volume 91, July 

2006, pp. 508-517, contains the following paragraph: 

"Gap penalties were also assigned according to the location of core regions 
or secondary-structure elements. We used the local-global alignment method 
where unaligned terminal residues are only penalized in the query. 39. 
Zemla, A. 2003. LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities in protein 
structures. Nucleic Acids Res. 31:3370-3374." 

The fact that the authors Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang, and Barry 
Honi have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: "We used the local- 
global alignment method is evidence that Applicants' specification which 
includes the article shows that the invention has utility. A copy of the article, "On 
the Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence Alignment Methods Applied 
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to Membrane Proteins'' by Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang, and Barry 

Honig; in Biophysical Journal, Volume 91, July 2006, pp. 508-517,'' is enclosed. 

The journal article "Antibody Elbow Angles are Influenced by their Light 

Chain Class" by Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, and Bernhard 

Rupp; in J. Mol. Biol. (2006) 357, 1566-1574, contains the following paragraph: 

"The program RBOW is implemented on a Linux platform (Apache web 
server) using a combination of Perl scripts and standard Fortran90 code. 
The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program 
LGA, which assures minimal dependence of the results on the Fab 
numbering convention used. The program allows upload of PDB format 
coordinate files, selection of heavy and light chain identifiers, and input 
of domain boundaries, for which reasonable default values are 
provided/' 

The fact that the authors Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, 
and Bernhard Rupp have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: 
"The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program LGA," is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article shows that the 
invention has utility. A copy of the article, "Antibody Elbow Angles are 
Influenced by their Light Chain Class" by Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian 
A, Wilson, and Bernhard Rupp; in J. Mol. Biol. (2006) 357, 1566--1574," is 
enclosed. 

The journal article "Mycobacterium tuberculosis RmlC epimerase 
(Rv3465): a promising drug-target structure in the rhamnose pathway " by 
Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo Naranjo, Geoffry S. Waldo, 
Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min S, Park, Thomas C. 
Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta Cryst. (2004). D60, 895-902, contains the 
following paragraph: 
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''Figure 1 - Pairwise structural alignment of homologous protein chains with 
RmlC from MTB using the local global alignment program LGA (Zemla, 
2003)/' 

The fact that the authors Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo 
Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min 
S. Park, Thomas C. Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: using the local global alignment program 
LGA (Zemla, 2003)," is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes 
the article shows that the invention has utility. A copy of the article, 
"Mycobacterium tuberculosis RmlC epimerase (Rv3465): a promising drug- 
target structure in the rhamnose pathway" by Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang- 
Yub Kim, Cleo Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, Timothy Lekin, Brent W, Segelke, 
Adam Zemla, Min S. Park, Thomas C. Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta 
Cryst. (2004). D60, 895-902 is enclosed. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 112. First Paragraph. 

Claims 1-7 and 9-13 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 112, first paragraph. 
The Office Action mailed January 4, 2007 stated, "Specifically, since the claimed 
invention is not supported by either a credible asserted utility or a well 
established utility, one skilled in the art would not know how to use the claimed 
invention. In addition, due to ambiguity of the term 'to transform,' and variables 
used in determining the LGA_S score (see rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 112, 
second paragraph, sections B)-C)), the specification is not enabling as one skilled 
in the art would not know how to make, and thus how to use, the invention as 
claimed." 

Applicants submit that the specification contains details sufficient for one 
skilled the art to make and use the invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. Not 
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everything necessary to practice the invention need be disclosed. In re Buchner, 
929 F.2d 660, 661 (Fed. Cir. 1991). Applicants submit that the specification as 
originally filed enables the practice of the invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9- 
13. Applicants submit (1) there was considerable direction and guidance in the 
specification, (2) there was a high level of skill in the art at the time the 
application was filed, and (3) all of the background needed to practice the 
invention was known. 

The journal article "LGA - a method for finding 3D similarities in protein 
structures," by Adam Zemla, Nucleic Acids Research, Vol. 31, No. 13, 2003, pp. 
3370-3374, is incorporated into the subject patent application by reference. The 
fact that the article by the inventor Adam Zemla was reviewed and accepted by a 
major journal is evidence that the specification which includes the article 
contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the invention 
defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. 

In addition, evidence that others have used the invention and have 
commented favorably on the invention establishes that Applicants' specification 
(including the incorporated article) contains details sufficient for one skilled the 
art to make and use the invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. There are an 
extensive number of examples of others having used the invention in studying 
diseases and in developing new pharmaceuticals. Applicants will discuss some 
examples of these uses; however, the fact that there are extensive uses of the 
invention demonstrates that Applicants specification (including the incorporated 
article) contains details siifficient for one skilled the art to make and use the 
invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. 

The journal article "Consensus sequences improve PSI-BLAST through 
mimicking profile-profile alignments" by Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard 
Rost; in Nucleic Acids Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238-2246, published 
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online March 16, 2007, under the heading "Evaluation of Alignment Quality" 



contains the following paragraph: 

"We superposed all models (represented by Ca atom coordinates) with 
experimentally determined 3D structures using one particular automatic 
method for structural superposition, namely LGA (40); this method has 
become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical Assessment 
of Structure Prediction [CASP (41)]. First, we computed a Global Distance 
Test (GDT) (40) that corresponds to the largest, not necessarily continuous 
subset of residues superimposable within a specified distance threshold. 
Second, we also computed Longest Continuous Segments (LCS) (40) of 
residues (consecutively modeled residues) that can fit under a specified 
RMSD cutoff. The second measure provided us with a local alignment 
quality test. Note that we chose a subset of pairs (Q,T) such that for all pairs 
experimental structures were available; we built the model for Q using the 
known structure of T and assuming that Q had no known structure, but we 
evaluated the accuracy of the model using the experimentally known 
structure for Q. We reported results for two different thresholds. The first 
was rather stringent (2A); it focused on the essential core similarities 
between model and experiment. The second was rather relaxed (SA) thereby 
capturing more generic, coarse-grained similarities. Note that GDT 
computation uses the actual distance threshold while LCS uses average 
distance (RMSD)." 

The fact that the authors Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard Rost state in 
the article, one particular automatic method for structural superposition, namely 
LGA; this method has become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical 
Assessment of Structure Prediction" and that the authors have used the invention, is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article contains details 
sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the invention defined by claims 
1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Consensus sequences improve PSI-BLAST 
through mimicking profile-profile alignments'' by Dariusz Przybylski and 
Burkhard Rost; in Nucleic Acids Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238-2246, 
published online March 16, 2007, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Associative memory Hamiltonians for structure 
prediction without homology: a/(3 proteins" by Corey Hardin, Michael P. 
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Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; in 

Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of 

America, published orUine before print January 28, 2003, 10.1073/pnas.252753899, 

contains the following paragraph: 

"The global superposition of two structures can often fail to highlight 
significant segments of correct native structure. We have submitted the best 
Q structures to the LGA (Local-Global Alignment) server 
(http://PredictionCenter.llnLgov/local/lga), and the results are given in Table 
6. The predictions are evaluated according to two measures, LCS and GDT, 
LCS is the longest continuous (along the sequence) segment that can be 
superimposed on the native structure without exceeding a rmsd cutoff. The 
global distance test (GDT) represents the largest number of residues that lie 
within a distance cutoff of their correct positions. The set of residues need 
not be contiguous. In all three cases large portions of the prediction are 
correct to within the cutoff. We have also used CE to align the predicted and 
native structure. Note that in all three cases the predicted structure is more 
similar to the native than any of the database structures, thus demonstrating 
the ability of the potential to generalize from incorrect scaffolds. The scores 
of local similarity will, of course, depend on the chosen cutoff. Fig. 2 is a 
Hubbard plot of the percent of residues below the cutoff, as a function of the 
cutoff distance." 

The fact that the authors Corey Hardin, Michael P. Eastwood, Michael C. 
Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: "We have submitted the best Q structures to the LGA 
(Local-Global Aligimient) server (http://PredictionCenter.llnl,gov/local/lga), and 
the results are given in Table 6," is evidence that the specification which includes 
the article contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the 
invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Associative 
memory Hamiltonians for structure prediction without homology: a/p proteins" 
by Corey Hardin, Michael P. Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey- 
Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; in Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences 
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of the United States of America, published online before print January 28, 2003, 

10,1073/pnas.252753899, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Crystal Structure of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 

Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme in Bacterial Lysine 

Biosynthesis" by Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. Pavelka Jr., 

William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 278, Issue 

20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, contains the following paragraph: 

"Fig. 4. Backbone superposition of known fold type III PLP-dependent enzyme 
structures. Panel A, color key: cyan, M. tuberculosis DAPDC; magenta, human 
ODC; green, mouse ODC; and yellow, T. brucei. Panel B, superposition of 
M, tuberculosis DAPDC (cyan) with B. stearothermopilus AR (red). The rotation 
of the AR P-domain relative to the other structures is clearly visible. The 
superpositions were carried by the Local-Global-Alignment server (Adam 
Zemla, predictioncenter.llnl.gov/local/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d. 
values are listed in Table III." 

The fact that the authors Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. 
Pavelka Jr., William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini have used the 
invention, stated in the article as follows: The superpositions were carried by the 
Local-Global- Alignment server (Adam Zemla, 

predictioncenter.llnl.gov/local/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d. values are 
listed in Table III, " is evidence that the specification which includes the article 
contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the invention 
defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Crystal Structure of 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme 
in Bacterial Lysine Biosynthesis" by Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. 
Pavelka Jr., William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 
278, Issue 20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Structural and Functional Basis of CXCL12 (Stromal 
Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to Heparin" by James W. Murphy, Yoonsang 
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Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias 

Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, pp. 

10018-10027, March 30, 2007, contains the following paragraph: 

"The crystal structure of the complex is shown in Fig. 5A. As in the native 
structure three 6-strands from each subunit form an extended six-stranded 6- 
sheet that in turn forms a pocket where a heparin disaccharide molecule is 
located. Root mean square deviation values were determined for each a carbon 
between the apo and bound structures using a local global alignment similarity 
calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids Res. 31, 3370-3374." 

The fact that the authors James W. Murphy, Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis 
Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias Lolis have used 
the invention, stated in the article as follows: in the article, "....using a local 
global alignment similarity calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids 
Res. 31, 3370-3374,'' is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the 
article contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the 
invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Structural and 
Functional Basis of CXCL12 (Stromal Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to 
Heparm" by James W. Murphy, Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, 
Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, pp. 10018-10027, March 30, 
2007," is enclosed. 

The journal article "On the Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence 

Alignment Methods Applied to Membrane Proteins" by Lucy R. Forrest, 

Christopher L. Tang, and Barry Honig; in Biophysical Journal, Volume 91, July 

2006, pp. 508-517, contains the following paragraph: 

"Gap penalties were also assigned according to the location of core regions 
or secondary-structure elements. We used the local-global alignment method 
where unaligned terminal residues are only penalized in the query. 39. 
Zemla, A. 2003. LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities in protein 
structures. Nucleic Acids Res. 31:3370-3374." 
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The fact that the authors Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang> and Barry 
Honi have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: "We used the local- 
global alignnient method is evidence that Applicants' specification which 
includes the article contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and 
use the invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13, A copy of the article, "On the 
Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence Alignment Methods Applied to 
Membrane Proteins" by Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang, and Barry Honig; 
in Biophysical Journal, Volume 91, July 2006, pp. 508-517, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Antibody Elbow Angles are Influenced by their Light 

Chain Class" by Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, and Bernhard 

Rupp; in J. Mol. Biol. (2006) 357, 1566-1574, contains the following paragraph: 

"The program RBOW is implemented on a Linux platform (Apache web 
server) using a combination of Perl scripts and standard Fortran90 code. 
The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program 
LGA, which assures minimal dependence of the results on the Fab 
numbering convention used. The program allows upload of PDB format 
coordinate files, selection of heavy and light chain identifiers, and input 
of domain boundaries, for which reasonable default values are 
provided." 

The fact that the authors Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, 
and Bernhard Rupp have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: 
"The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program LGA," is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article contains details 
sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the invention defined by claims 
1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Antibody Elbow Angles are Influenced by 
their Light Chain Class" by Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, and 
Bernhard Rupp; in J. Mol. Biol. (2006) 357, 1566-1574, is enclosed. 
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The journal article "Mycobacterium tuberculosis RmlC epimerase 
(Rv3465): a promising drug-target structure in the rhamnose pathway" by 
Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, 
Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min S. Park, Thomas C. 
Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta Cryst. (2004). D60, 895-902, contains the 
following paragraph: 

"Figure 1 - Pairwise structural alignment of homologous protein chains with 
RmlC from MTB using the local global alignment program LGA (Zemla, 
2003)." 

The fact that the authors Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo 
Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min 
S. Park, Thomas C. Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: using the local global alignment program 
LGA (Zemla, 2003),'' is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes 
the article contains details sufficient for one skilled the art to make and use the 
invention defined by claims 1-7 and 9-13. A copy of the article, "Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis RmlC epimerase (Rv3465): a promising drug-target structure in the 
rhamnose pathway" by Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo 
Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min 
S. Park, Thomas C. Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta Cryst. (2004). D60, 
895-902 is enclosed. 

Applicants submit that the term "apply the transform" used in claims 3 
and 9 is described in Applicants original specification sufficiently for an 
individual skilled in the art to practice the claimed invention and that claims 3 
and 9 comply with 35 U.S.C. § 112, first paragraph. Applicants also submit that 
the variables used in determining the LGA_S score described in Applicants 
original specification and in the journal article LGA: a method for finding 3D 
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similarities in protein structures by Adam Zemla, in the journal. Nucleic Acids 
Research, 2003, Vol. 31, No. 13, pp. 3370-3374 incorporated into the specification 
by reference sufficiently for an individual skilled in the art to practice the 
claimed invention and that claims 3 and 9 comply with 35 U.S.C. § 112, first 
paragraph. 

Claim Rejections - 35 U.S.C. § 101 (non-statutory invention) 

Claims 1-7 and 9-13 were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 101. The Office Action 
mailed January 4, 2007 alleged that the claimed invention is directed to non- 
statutory subject matter. The Office Action mailed January 4, 2007 stated that, 
"the invention does not satisfy the criteria of utility requirements as not being 
substantial." 

Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection. Applicants' claimed 
invention is ''substantial.'' Applicants' claimed invention has many worthwhile 
uses. For example. Applicants' claimed invention provides information about 
protein folding that furthers research into finding a cure for diseases such as 
Alzheimer's disease. Mad Cow disease. Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (ALS), 
Huntington's disease, Parkinson's disease, and many Cancers. The 2000-2006 
article by Vijay Pande and Stanford University, http://folding.stanford.edu/, 
states, "Proteins are biology's workhorses - its 'nanomachines.' Before proteins 
can carry out these important functions, they assemble themselves, or 'fold.' The 
process of protein folding, while critical and fundamental to virtually all of 
biology, in many ways remains a mystery. Moreover, when proteins do not fold 
correctly (i.e., 'misfold'), there can be serious consequences, including many well 
known diseases, such as Alzheimer's, Mad Cow (BSE), CJD, ALS, Huntington's, 
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Parkinson's disease, and many Cancers and cancer-related syndromes/' A copy 
of the 2000-2006 article by Vijay Pande and Stanford University is enclosed. 

Applicants' claimed invention allows the comparison of 3D similarities in 
protein structure of a first molecule and of a second molecule. When information 
is known about the first molecule then the information obtained about the 
comparison with the second molecule provides information about the second 
molecule. This is "substantial." 

In addition, evidence that others have used the invention and have 
commented favorably on the invention shows that the invention has utility and 
meets the criteria of being substantial. There are an extensive number of 
examples of others having used the invention in studying diseases and in 
developing new pharmaceuticals. Applicants will discuss some examples of 
these uses; however, the fact that there are extensive uses of the invention 
demonstrates that that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of being 
substantial. 

The journal article "Consensus sequences improve PSI-BLAST through 

mimicking profile-profile alignments" by Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard 

Rost; in Nucleic Acids Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238-2246, published 

online March 16, 2007, under the heading "Evaluation of Alignment Quality" 

contains the following paragraph: 

"We superposed all models (represented by Ca atom coordinates) with 
experimentally determined 3D structures using one particular automatic 
method for structural superposition, namely LGA (40); this method has 
become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical Assessment 
of Structure Prediction [CASP (41)]. First, we computed a Global Distance 
Test (GDT) (40) that corresponds to the largest, not necessarily continuous 
subset of residues superimposable within a specified distance threshold. 
Second, we also computed Longest Continuous Segments (LCS) (40) of 
residues (consecutively modeled residues) that can fit under a specified 
RMSD cutoff. The second measure provided us with a local alignment 
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quality test. Note that we chose a subset of pairs (Q,T) such that for all pairs 
experimental structures were available; we built the model for Q using the 
known structure of T and assuming that Q had no known structure, but we 
evaluated the accuracy of the model using the experimentally known 
structure for Q. We reported results for two different thresholds. The first 
was rather stringent (2A); it focused on the essential core similarities 
between model and experiment. The second was rather relaxed (SA) thereby 
capturing more generic, coarse-grained similarities. Note that GDT 
computation uses the actual distance threshold while LCS uses average 
distance (RMSD)." 

The fact that the authors Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard Rest state in 
the article, " . . . . one particular automatic method for structural superposition, namely 
LGA; this method has become one of the standards in the experiments for the Critical 
Assessment of Structure Prediction" and that the authors have used the invention, is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article shows that the 
invention has utility and meets the criteria of being substantial. A copy of the 
article, "Consensus sequences improve PSI-BLAST through mimicking profile- 
profile alignments'' by Dariusz Przybylski and Burkhard Rost; in Nucleic Acids 
Research, 2007, Vol. 35, No. 7, pp. 2238-2246, published online March 16, 2007, is 
enclosed. 

The journal article "Associative memory Hamiltonians for structure 

prediction without homology: a/|3 proteins" by Corey Hardin, Michael P. 

Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; in 

Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of 

America, published online before print January 28, 2003, 10.1073/pnas.252753899, 

contains the following paragraph: 

"The global superposition of two structures can often fail to highlight 
significant segments of correct native structure. We have submitted the best 
Q structures to the LGA (Local-Global Alignment) server 
(http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/local/lga), and the results are given in Table 
6. The predictions are evaluated according to two measures, LCS and GDT. 
LCS is the longest continuous (along the sequence) segment that can be 
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superimposed on the native structure without exceeding a rmsd cutoff. The 
global distance test (GDI) represents the largest number of residues that lie 
within a distance cutoff of their correct positions. The set of residues need 
not be contiguous. In all three cases large portions of the prediction are 
correct to within the cutoff. We have also used CE to align the predicted and 
native structure. Note that in all three cases the predicted structure is more 
similar to the native than any of the database structures, thus demonstrating 
the ability of the potential to generalize from incorrect scaffolds. The scores 
of local similarity will, of course, depend on the chosen cutoff. Fig. 2 is a 
Hubbard plot of the percent of residues below the cutoff, as a function of the 
cutoff distance." 

The fact that the authors Corey Hardin, Michael P. Eastwood, Michael C. 
Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: "We have submitted the best Q structures to the LGA 
(Local-Global Alignment) server (http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/local/lga), and 
the results are given in Table 6," is evidence that the specification which includes 
the article shows that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of being 
substantial. A copy of the article, "Associative memory Hamiltonians for 
structure prediction without homology: a/p proteins" by Corey Hardin, Michael 
P. Eastwood, Michael C. Prentiss, Zadia Luthey-Schulten, and Peter G. Wolynes; 
in Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of America, 
published online before print January 28, 2003, 10.1073/pnas.252753899, is 
enclosed. 

The journal article "Crystal Structure of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 

Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme in Bacterial Lysine 

Biosynthesis" by Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. Pavelka Jr., 

William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C, Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 278, Issue 

20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, contains the following paragraph: 

"Fig. 4, Backbone superposition of known fold type III PLP-dependent enzyme 
structures. Panel A, color key: cyan, M. tuberculosis DAPDC; magenta, human 
ODC; green, mouse ODC; and yellow, T. brucei. Panel B, superposition of 
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M. tuberculosis DAPDC (cyan) with B. stearothermopilus AR (red). The rotation 
of the AR P-domain relative to the other structures is clearly visible. The 
superpositions were carried by the Local-Global-Alignment server (Adam 
Zemla, predictioncenter.llnLgov/local/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d. 
values are listed in Table III." 

The fact that the authors Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. 
Pavelka Jr., William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini have used the 
invention, stated in the article as follows: "The superpositions were carried by 
the Local-Global- Alignment server (Adam Zemla, 

predictioncenter.llnLgov/local/lga/lga,html); corresponding r.m.s.d. values are 

listed in Table III/' is evidence that the specification which includes the article 

shows that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of being substantial. A 

copy of the article, "Crystal Structure of Mycobacterium tuberculosis 

Diaminopimelate Decarboxylase, an Essential Enzyme in Bacterial Lysine 

Biosynthesis" by Kuppan Gokulan, Bernhard Rupp, Martin S. Pavelka Jr., 

William R. Jacobs Jr., and James C. Sacchettini; in J. Biol. Chem., Vol. 278, Issue 

20, 18588-18596, May 16, 2003, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Structural and Functional Basis of CXCL12 (Stromal 

Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to Heparin" by James W. Murphy, Yoonsang 

Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias 

Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, pp. 

10018-10027, March 30, 2007, contains the following paragraph: 

"The crystal structure of the complex is shown in Fig. 5A. As in the native 
structure three ^-strands from each subunit form an extended six-stranded 
sheet that in turn forms a pocket where a heparin disaccharide molecule is 
located. Root mean square deviation values were determined for each _ carbon 
between the apo and bound structures using a local global alignment similarity 
calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids Res. 31, 3370-3374." 

The fact that the authors James W. Murphy, Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis 
Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and Elias Lolis have used 
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the invention, stated in the article as follows: in the article, "....using a local 

global alignment similarity calculation (44). 44. Zemla, A. (2003) Nucleic Acids 

Res. 31, 3370-3374/'is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the 

article shows that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of being 

substantial. A copy of the article, "Structural and Functional Basis of CXCL12 

(Stromal Cell-derived Factor-la) Binding to Heparin" by James W. Murphy, 

Yoonsang Cho, Aristidis Sachpatzidis, Chengpeng Fan, Michael E. Hodsdon, and 

Elias Lolis; in THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY VOL. 282, NO. 13, 

pp. 10018-10027, March 30, 2007, is enclosed. 

The journal article "On the Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence 

Alignment Methods Applied to Membrane Proteins'' by Lucy R. Forrest, 

Christopher L. Tang, and Barry Horug; in Biophysical Journal, Volume 91, July 

2006, pp. 508-517, contains the following paragraph: 

"Gap penalties were also assigned according to the location of core regions 
or secondary-structure elements. We used the local-global alignment method 
where unaligned terminal residues are only penalized in the query. 39. 
Zemla, A. 2003. LGA: a method for finding 3D similarities in protein 
structures. Nucleic Acids Res. 31:3370-3374/' 

The fact that the authors Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang, and Barry 
Honi have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: "We used the local- 
global alignment method is evidence that Applicants' specification which 
includes the article shows that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of 
being substantial. A copy of the article, "On the Accuracy of Homology 
Modeling and Sequence Alignment Methods Applied to Membrane Proteins" by 
Lucy R. Forrest, Christopher L. Tang, and Barry Honig; in Biophysical Journal, 
Volume 91, July 2006, pp. 508-517, is enclosed. 
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The journal article "Antibody Elbow Angles are Influenced by their Light 

Chain Class" by Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, and Bernhard 

Rupp; in J. Mol. Biol. (2006) 357, 1566-1574, contains the following paragraph: 

"The program RBOW is implemented on a Linux platform (Apache web 
server) using a combination of Perl scripts and standard Fortran90 code. 
The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program 
LGA, which assures minimal dependence of the results on the Fab 
numbering convention used. The program allows upload of PDB format 
coordinate files, selection of heavy and light chain identifiers, and input 
of domain boundaries, for which reasonable default values are 
provided/' 

The fact that the authors Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, 
and BerrJiard Rupp have used the invention, stated in the article as follows: 
"The alignment program used is the local-global alignment program LGA/' is 
evidence that Applicants' specification which includes the article shows that the 
invention has utility and meets the criteria of being substantial. A copy of the 
article, "Antibody Elbow Angles are Influenced by their Light Chain Class" by 
Robyn L. Stanfield, Adam Zemla, Ian A. Wilson, and Bernhard Rupp; in J. Mol. 
Biol. (2006) 357, 1566-1574, is enclosed. 

The journal article "Mycobacterium tuberculosis RmlC epimerase 
(Rv3465): a promising drug-target structure in the rhamnose pathway" by 
Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang-Yub Kim, Cleo Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, 
Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min S. Park, Thomas C. 
Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta Cryst. (2004). D60, 895-902, contains the 
following paragraph: 

'Tigure 1 - Pairwise structural alignment of homologous protein chains with 
RmlC from MTB using the local global alignment program LGA (Zemla, 
2003)." 
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The fact that the authors Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang- Yub Kim, Cleo 
Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min 
S. Park, Thomas C. Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp have used the invention, 
stated in the article as follows: using the local global alignment program 
LGA (Zemla, 2003),'' is evidence that Applicants' specification which includes 
the article shows that the invention has utility and meets the criteria of being 
substantial. A copy of the article, "Mycobacterium tuberculosis RmlC epimerase 
(Rv3465): a promising drug-target structure in the rhamnose pathway" by 
Katherine A. Kantardjieff, Chang- Yub Kim, Cleo Naranjo, Geoffry S.Waldo, 
Timothy Lekin, Brent W. Segelke, Adam Zemla, Min S. Park, Thomas C. 
Terwilliger, and Bernhard Rupp; in Acta Cryst. (2004). D60, 895-902 is enclosed. 

35 use S 102(b) Rejection 

In the Office Action mailed January 4, 2007, claims 1, 2, 4-7, and 10-13 
were rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(b) as being anticipated by the Lackner et al 
reference (ProSup: a refined tool for protein structure alignment by Peter 
Lackner, Walter A. Koppensteiner, Manfred J. Sippl, and Francisco S. Domingues 
in Protein Eng. 2000 13: 745-752; doi:10.1093/protein/13.11.745). 

The standard for a 35 U.S.C. §102 rejection is stated in RCA Corp. v. 
Applied Digital Systems. Inc 221PQ 385, 388 (d. Cir. 1984) "Anticipation is 
established only when a single prior art reference discloses, either expressly or 
under principles of inherency, each and every element of a claimed invention." 

Applicants submit that the invention claimed in claims 1, 2, 4-7, and 10-13 
is not anticipated by the Lackner et al reference. Applicants point out that the 
following elements of Applicants' claims 1, 2, 4-7, and 10-13 are not found in the 
Lackner et al reference: 
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"independently comparing the first molecule and the second riiolecule 
using said preselected information and using Longest Continuous 
Segments (LCS) analysis/' or 

"independently comparing the first molecule and the second molecule 
using said preselected information and using Global Distance Test (GDT) 
analysis/' or 

"independently comparing the first molecule and the second molecule 
using said preselected information and using Local Global Alignment 
Scoring function (LGA_S) analysis to provide a calculated alignment 
between said first molecule and said second molecule/' or 

"repeating said steps to find all the regions of 3D similarities between 
considered protein structures/' or 

"generating an output containing information about said calculated 
alignment/' or 

"comparing the first molecule and the second molecule using said 
preselected information and Longest Continuous Segments (LCS) 
analysis/' or 

"comparing the first molecule and the second molecule using said 
preselected information and Global Distance Test (GDT) analysis/' or 

"comparing the first molecule and the second molecule using said 
preselected information and Local Global Alignment Scoring function 
(LGA_S) analysis/' or 

"repeating said steps to find all the regions of 3D similarities between 
considered protein structures/' or 

"generating the output from the program containing the complete 
information about the quality of the calculated alignment which includes 
distances between the corresponding residues, LCS data and GDT data/' 

Since the elements described above are not found in the Lackner et al 
reference, the Lackner et al reference does not support a 35 U.S.C. §102(e) 
rejection of Applicants' claims 1, 2, 4-7, and 10-13 and the rejection should be 
withdrawn. 
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Application No.: 10/782,061 



SUMMARY 



The undersigned respectfully submits that, in view of the foregoing 
amendments and the foregoing remarks, the rejections of the claims raised in the 
Office Action dated January 4, 2007 have been fully addressed and overcome, 
and the present application is believed to be in condition for allowance. It is 
respectfully requested that this application be reconsidered, that the claims be 
allowed, and that this case be passed to issue. If it is believed that a telephone 
conversation would expedite the prosecution of the present application, or clarify 
matters with regard to its allowance, the Examiner is invited to call the 
undersigned attorney at (925) 424-6897. 



Respectfully submitted. 




Eddie E. Scott 



Attorney for Applicant 
Registration No. 25,220 
Tel. No. (925) 424-6897 



Livermore, California 
Dated: f r.^.y^ i 
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ABSTRACT 

We present the LGA (Local-Global Alignment) 
method, designed to facilitate the comparison of 
protein structures or fragments of protein structures 
In sequence dependent and sequence independent 
modes. The LGA structure alignment program is avail- 
able as an online service at http://PredictionCenter. 
llnl.gov/local/lga. Data generated by LGA can be 
successfully used in a scoring function to rank the 
level of similarity between two structures and to allow 
structure classification when many proteins are being 
analyzed. LGA also allows the clustering of similar 
fragments of protein structures. 

INTRODUCTION 

If one were to compare two slightly different conformations of the 
same protein, the overall root mean square deviation (RMSD) of 
all corresponding C-alpha atoms would give a useful impression 
of the similarity between the two structures. Unfortunately, a 
small perturbation in just one part of the protein (e.g. in a hinge 
joining two domains) can create a large RMSD and it would 
seem that the two structures are very different overall. Thus, it is 
desirable to also consider local regions of the proteins in 
assessing their similarity. In essence, the smaller such 'deviant' 
regions, the more similar the two structures are. If one 
compares two different proteins, where there is not a preassigned 
correspondence between amino acid residues, a sequence- 
independent alignment (residue correspondence) has to be 
generated first, adding another significant level of complexity. 

We were thus motivated to develop a method that would take 
into account both local and global structure superpositions and 
also would be capable of working without a preassigned residue 
correspondence. We called this method *LGA' for local/global 
alignment. Below we describe our algorithm and apply the 
LGA program to several test cases in order to highlight some 
of its features. 



EVALUATING STRUCTURE SIMILARITY 
BETWEEN PROTEINS 

Most structure comparison programs are built on the principle 
that a suitable scoring function can be defined with its 



optimum corresponding to the most significant structural 
match for a given protein. Many established comparison 
techniques evaluate structural similarity by two numbers, the 
RMSD between two superimposed structures together with the 
number of 'equivalent' (structurally aligned) residues. However, 
it is very difficult to optimize these two quantities simulta- 
neously, since one can be optimized at the expense of the other. 
For example, the structural aligner, DALI (I), which is based 
on the alignment of distance matrices, solves the optimization 
problem by combining several numbers into a. single quantity, 
called z-score. ProSup (2) maximizes the number of equivalent 
residues while RMSD is kept close to a constant value. An 
additional problem can arise when structures are similar in 
small, local regions. These regions of similarity can be 
overiooked when one global superposition is applied. In 
general, in many cases there is no *best' superposition that 
reveals all regions of similarity between compared proteins. 

To resolve these problems while comparing two structures, 
the LGA program generates many different local super- 
positions to detect regions where proteins are similar. The 
LGA scoring function has two components, LCS (longest con- 
tinuous segments) aTld GDT (global distance test), established 
for the detection of regions of local and global structure 
similarities between proteins. These two measures were 
extensively tested during the last three successive rounds of 
CASP [Critical Assessment of Techniques for Protein 
Structure Prediction (3-7)] providing constructive ranking of 
evaluated 3D models. In comparing two protein structures, the 
LCS procedure is able to localize and superimpose the longest 
segments of residues that can fit under a selected RMSD 
cutoff. The GDT algorithm is designed to complement evalua- 
tions made with LCS searching for the largest (not necessary 
continuous) set of 'equivalent' residues that deviate by no more 
than a specified distance cutoff. 

Data generated by the LCS and GDT algorithms 

In an attempt to generate detailed information about regions of 
local similarity between two protein structures (Molecule 1 and 
MolecuIe2) or segments thereof, each residue fVom Molecule2 
is assigned to the largest set of residue pairs (C-alpha atoms 
from Molecule 1 and Molecule2) provided it is a part of that set 
and can be fit under a selected RMSD (LCS algorithm) or 
distance (GDT algorithm) cutoff. If an analysis of two 
structures is based only on the superpositions limited to one 
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Table 1. Example of data generated by LCS and GDT analyses 
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"selected RMSD or distance cutoff then it would not give full 
information on similarity between the two structures; some 
similarities would be detected, some would not. To avoid such 
limitations, LCS results are generated for a set of increasing 
RMSD cutoffs [1 A (Angstrom), 2 A and 5 A], and in the GDT 
analysis, two structures are scanned every 0.5 A, starting from 
0.5 A up to a 10.0 A distance cutoff. This approach allows us to 
gather very detailed information on local similarities between 
two structures. The results of such calculations are reported in 
the format as shown in Table 1 . 

In the output shown in Table 1, columns 2-5 provide 
information on residues from two compared structures, and 
columns 6, 7 and 8 show the results from LCS analyses under 
1 A, 2 A and 5 A RMSD cutoffs, respectively. For example, 
residue L-3 1 from Molecule2 is a member of a 23-residue long 
continuous segment that can be superimposed with corres- 
ponding residues from Molecule 1 under a 1 A RMSD cutoff, 
but residue E-32 is an element of a segment consisting of just 
eight residues at an RMSD cutoff of 1 A. In columns 9-28 the 
results of GDT analysis under 0.5 A through 10.0 A distance 
cutoffs are reported. For example, residue E-32 belongs to a set 
of four residues (not necessarily continuous) that can fit under 
a 0.5 A distance cutoff, a set of seven residues under a 1.0 A 
and a 25-residue set under 3.0 A. 



The GDT algorithm 

In the GDT procedure, the search for an optimal superposition 
between two structures is performed as follows. For each 
selected pair of three, five and seven residue-long segments 
from both structures, an RMSD and a superposition are 
calculated. Each calculated superposition is used as a starting 
point to give an initial list of equivalent residues (C-alpha atom 
pairs from Molecule I and Molecule2). The list of such 
equivalences is iteratively extended to collect the largest set of 
residues that can fit under a given distance cutoff. The goal of 
the iterative procedure is to exclude atoms that are more distant 
than a threshold (distance cutoff) between Molecule I and 
Molecule2 after the transform is applied. Starting from the 
initial set of atom pairs, the algorithm is as follows: (a) obtain 
the transform; (b) apply the transform; (c) identify all atom 
pairs for which the distance is larger than the threshold; (d) 
re-obtain the transform, excluding those atoms; (e) repeat steps 



(by-id) until the set of atoms used in calculations is the same 
for two cycles running. 



The LCS and GDT algorithms are complementary 

Results of the LCS algorithm identify local regions of 
similarity between proteins, while residues identified by 
GDT arise fi-om anywhere in the structure (i.e. sequence 
continuity need not be maintained). From this point of view, 
GDT detects global, as opposed to local, similarity. Using 
GDT we focus on distance rather than RMSD. Using LCS, 
however, we can optimize (minimize) RMSD on the selected 
residues. So from this point of view, LCS gives complete and 
optimal information. Working with distance analysis (max- 
imum norm) an optimal method for finding the 'best super- 
position', which will minimize the distances between all 
selected residues, is not known. Results can only be 
approximated. So to find the 'best' global structural match, 
GDT uses many distance cutoffs and superpositions. The GDT 
algorithm 'tests' each residue one by one from Molecule2, 
trying to assign it to the largest set of residues possible (not 
necessarily continuous) deviating from Molecule I by no more 
than a specified distance cutoff. GDT evaluates a selected but 
large number of superpositions, in effect yielding consistently 
reliable results. 



Description of the LGA scoring function 

By combining these two techniques (RMSD based and distance 
based), LGA not only calculates a 'best' superposition between 
two proteins (meaning 'under certain RMSD and distance 
cutoffs'), but also identifies the regions of local similarity 
between compared structures. In the structure alignment search 
procedure, for each generated list of equivalent residues, the 
following values are calculated: LCS_v/ — ^percent of residues 
(continuous set) that can fit under an RMSD cutoff of vi A 
(for v/=1.0, 2.0,.,.) and GDT_v/ — an estimation of the 
percent of residues (largest set) that can fit under the distance 
cutoff of V/ A (for v/ = 0.5, 1.0,...). A scoring function 
(LGA_S) can be defined as a combination of these values and 
can be used to evaluate the level of structure similarity of 
selected regions. For a given parameter w (0.0<w<1.0), 
representing a weighting factor, we calculate LGA_S by the 
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Table 2. NMR models lm2f_A_l-lm2f_A_25 compared to an average model 
lm2e_A and sorted by GDT_TS value where GDT_TS = (PI + P2 + 
P4 + P8)/4, and Pd is a percent of residues from 1 m2e_A that can be super- 
imposed with corresponding residues from lm2f_A_n under selected distance 
cutoffs d= 1,2, 4,8 



Model 


Nl 


N2 


DIST 


N 


RMSD 


GDT_TS 


lm2f_A_8 


135 


135 


3.0 


135 


0.79 


97.037 


lm2f_A_16 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.70 


96.296 


lm2f_A_17 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.80 


96.296 


lm2f_A_2 


135 


135 


3.0 


135 


0.91 


96.296 


lm2f_A_l 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.93 


96.111 


lm2f_A_19 


135 


135 


3.0 


134 


0.95 


96.111 


lm2f_A_ll 


135 


135 


3.0 


134 


0.84 


95.926 


lm2f_A_14 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.91 


95.926 


lm2f_A_20 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.94 


95.926 


1 m2f_A_7 


135 


135 


3.0 


131 


0.85 


95.741 


lni2f^A_21 


135 


135 


3.0 


130 


0.80 


95.556 


lm2f_A_5 


135 


135 


3.0 


134 


1.04 


95.556 


lm2f_A_10 


135 


135 


3.0 


135 


1.09 


95.556 


lm2f A 18 


135 


135 


3.0 


134 


0.S9 


95.370 


lm2f_A_12 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0^92 


95.370 


lm2f_A_13 


135 


135 


3.0 


131 


0.95 


95.370 


Im2f A 15 


135 


135 


3.0 


130 


0.80 


95.185 


lni2f_A_24 


135 


135 


3.0 


133 


0.89 


95.185 


!m2f_A_22 


135 


135 


3.0 


131 


0.85 


95.000 


lm2f_A_25 


135 


135 


3.0 


134 


0.94 


95.000 


lm2f_A_9 


135 


135 


3.0 


132 


1.14 


95.000 


lm2f A 4 


135 


135 


3.0 


130 


1.01 


94.444 


lm2f_A_3 


135 


135 


3.0 


129 


0.74 


94.074 


lm2f_A_23 


135 


135 


3.0 


132 


1.00 


93.704 


lm2f_A_6 


135 


135 


3.0 


130 


1.05 


92.963 


formula: 


LGA_S 




S(GDT) + (1 - 


w)*S(LCS) 


where 



S(F) function is defined as follows: 

f oreach vi (vl, v2,...,vk) { 

y= (A: - i -f- l)/k} X=X+ y*F_vi; 

} 

S{F = X/((l + ;c)*;c/2); 
The same scoring function is applied by the LGA program to 
perform the selection and ranking of the regions of structure 
similarities in the sequence dependent mode of analysis as well 
as in the sequence independent mode. 

Graphical presentation of results from structure 
comparison of NMR models 

How can the results of a multiple superposition (Table 1) between 
two structures be visualized? Let us compare an NMR average 
model, lm2e_A, of the N-terminal domain of Synechococcus 
elongatus kaia (KAIA135N) with its 25-member family of low 
energy (designated lm2f_A_n). In Table 2, NMR models are 
sorted by GDT^TS values. 

In Figure 1 we show how colored strip charts can be used to 
plot output from the LGA program (data from Tables I and 2). 
Each bar from Figure lA or B corresponds to one pair of 
analyzed structures. The ordering of bars is the same as in 
Table 2. Rasmol plots (Fig. IC and D) are provided only for 
one model, lm2f_A_2 (fourth in Table 2 and bar charts). 

Figure IB shows that the results of multi-superposition LGA 
analysis as reported in Table 1 can be used to detect regions of 
similarity between proteins from those where the structures 



Table 3. List of the 10 of the closest PDB structures to lm2e_A found by the 
LGA program. Proteins are sorted by N — the number of superimposed residues 
under a distance cutoff 5.0 A 



Name 


Nl 


N2 


DIST 


N 


RMSD 


Seq_ld 


LGA_S 


la04_B 


205 


135 


5.0 


118 


2.36 


11.86 


63.707 


la2o_B 


347 


135 


5.0 


117 


2.47 


11.97 


62.598 


1ml 


200 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.14 


12.07 


69.416 


1 e6m_A 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.23 


10.34 


64.587 


6chy_A 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.25 


10.34 


63.363 


6chy_B 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.26 


10.34 


64.196 


2che 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.28 


9.48 


64.372 


laOo C 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.29 


10.34 


63.826 


iffg_c 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.29 


10.34 


63.161 


Iffw A 


128 


135 


5.0 


116 


2.32 


9.48 


62.522 



differ. Analysis based on a single superposition (Fig. lA) does 
not distinguish the regions of similarity so clearly. 

Graphical presentation of results from sequence 
independent database searches 

The greatest utility of structure alignment programs, such as 
LGA, lies in their ability to superimpose protein structures 
regardless of sequence identity and to detect regions of 
structural similarity. In Table 3 we provide a list of 10 of the 
closest PDB structural matches to the already mentioned NMR 
average model lm2e_A (CASP5 target TO 138). The PDB 
database search was performed with the use of the LGA 
program working in sequence independent mode. The level of 
sequence identity (Seq^Id) to other structurally similar PDB 
entries was very low, on the order of 12%. 

Graphical presentation of the results from the LGA database 
search is given in Figure 2. Each bar corresponds to one hit to a 
protein from the PDB database. The bars are ordered as in 
Table 3. Figure 2A shows regions of structural similarity (in 
green) between the reference structure, lm2e_A and each PDB 
database hit from Table 3. Regions of high structural diversity 
are shown in red. A RasMol plot (Fig. 2B) is given for the best 
database match, PDB protein, la04_B. 

LGA IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

An important requirement for any structure comparison 
method is its ability to detect weak structural similarity. In the 
Table 4 we compare results of LGA to those of four methods 
available as web services and which are frequently used by the 
scientific community: VAST (8), DALI (1), CE (9) and ProSup 
(10). This identical dataset was used in a comparison of 
ProSup to other structural alignment programs [Table III in 
reference (10)]. 

The number N of structurally equivalent residues differs 
considerably for several protein pairs. One would expect that a 
higher number of equivalent residues would indicate better 
performance of a particular method in the detection of 
structural similarity. However, comparing the number of 
equivalent residues is insufficient without taking RMSD into 
account. RMSD reported by LGA is fairly constant in all cases. 
Our program can keep the smallest range of RMSD 1.9-2.6 
while providing a high number of aligned residues. In a 
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Figure 2. Bar representation of the results from sequence independent LGA 
superpositions, and a RasMoI plot of superimposed first template la04_B 
and TO 138. Residues superimposed below 2.0 A are in green, below 4.0 A in 
yellow, below 6,0 A in orange and residues at or above 6.0 A or not superim- 
posed are in red (taiget) and in white (template). 




Table 4. Comparison of structure alignments for 10 'difficult' structures (11). 
For each protein pair the N and RMSD results from diiferent methods are 
provided where N is a number of equivalent residues witii the corresponding 
RMSD 
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(A). (B) C-alpha-C-alpha deviation bars for multiple LGA superpositions. (D) 
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comparison to ProSup, in some cases LGA superimposes 
more residues under the same distance cutoff (sometimes with 
a slightly higher value of RMSD). During the CASP4 



competition, both programs were used for evaluation of 
structure predictions and to perform PDB searches showing 
similar results. 
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CONCLUSION 

Optimizing the number of equivalent residues while keeping 
the RMSD constant provides a simple and intuitive measure of 
structure similarity (as concluded in 10). Such a measure can 
be used effectively for ranking in database searches. We show 
that in LGA an additional requirement of fulfilling distance 
restrictions combined with extensive analysis of regions of 
local similarities (from searches with multiple distance and 
RMSD cutoffs) was successfiiUy implemented. Our approach 
can generate data that provide detailed information not only 
about the degree of global similarity but also about regions of 
local similarity in protein structures. It allows the clustering of 
similar fragments of structures, and the use of such clusters to 
identify sequence patterns that would represent local structural 
motifs. 



Accessibility, limitations and further development 
of the program 

An online LGA service is accessible at http:// 
PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/local/lga. The required input consists 
of two sets of protein structure coordinates in PDB format. For 
calculations, a user can specify chains, residue segments or 
select isolated residues. As a result of LGA processing the user 
will get the translation/rotation matrices, the rotated coordi- 
nates of the first structure and (optionally) the coordinates of 
the second structure (target, unchanged). Depending on need, 
the user can choose between several options described in detail 
in the 'help' file. For example, there are four options: -1, -2, -3, 
-4 that allow the user to select the calculation method. 
Option- 1 is a standard RMSD calculation performed on all 
selected residues in both structures. Option-2 allows the 
selection of a user specified distance cutoff (-d:f.f ), and only 
the residues within this distance cutoff will be superimposed 
using an iterative procedure as described in the section *The 
GDT algorithm'. Option-3 is used to generate detailed LCS 
and GDT information about regions of local and global 
similarity as shown in Table 1 (see section 'Data generated by 
the LCS and GDT algorithms'). And finally, option-4 is used to 
perform the structure alignment search (structure comparison 
of proteins without a preassigned residue correspondence). 
With option '-diff, which specifies a distance cutoff in 
Angstroms, the user may force LGA to calculate tighter or 
more relaxed superpositions for a selected region. The possible 
ranges for distance cutoff are from 0.1 to 10.0 A. The default 
value is 5 A. For a description of more advanced options please 
consult the online documentation. 



The program reports a single, final superposition and no 
alternative alignments are provided. In the current version of 
the LGA server, a text-only output is available. A ftiture release 
of the service will contain a graphical presentation package to 
generate plots as shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
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Our goal: to understand protein 
folding, misfolding, and related 
diseases 

What is protein folding and how is foiding linked to disease? 

Proteins are biology's workhorses - its "nanomachines." Before 
proteins can carry out these important functions, they assemble 
themselves, or "fold." The process of protein folding, while critical and 
fundamental to virtually all of biology, in many ways remains a 
mystery. 

Moreover, when proteins do not fold correctly (i.e. "misfold"), there 
can be serious consequences, including many well known diseases, 
such as Alzheimer's, Mad Cow (BSE), CJD, ALS, Huntington's, 
Parkinson's disease, and many Cancers and cancer-related 
syndromes. 

You can help by simply running a piece of software. 

Folding@Home is a distributed computing project - people from 
through out the world download and run software to band together to 
make one of the largest supercomputers in the world. Every computer 
makes the project closer to our goals. 

Folding@Home uses novel computational methods coupled to 
distributed computing, to simulate problems thousands to millions of 
times more challenging than previously achieved. 



NEW!iFolding@Home PS3 
client now available. 

iCURRENT PROJECTS AND 
PROGRESS TO DATE: 

• Alzheimer's Disease 

• Cancer 

• Huntington's Disease 

• Osteogenesis Imperfecta 

• Parl^inson's Disease 

• Ribosome & 
antibiotics 

Your participation can help 
lead to a cure for tliese 
diseases. 
Click here for free download. 
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What have we done so far? We have had 
several successes. You can read about 
them on our Science page, Results section, 
or go directly to our press and papers page. 
Want to learn more? Click on the links on 
the left for downloads or more information. 
You can also download our Executive 
Summary, which is a PDF suitable for 
distribution. Also, you can learn more by 
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ABSTRACT 

Sequence alignments may be the most fundamental 
computational resource for molecular biology. The 
best methods that identify sequence relatedness 
through profile-profile comparisons are much 
slower and more complex than sequence-sequence 
and sequence-profile comparisons such as, 
respectively, BLAST and PSI-BLAST. Families of 
related genes and gene products (proteins) can be 
represented by consensus sequences that list the 
nucleic/amino acid most frequent at each sequence 
position in that family. Here, we propose a novel 
approach for consensus-sequence-based compar- 
isons. This approach improved searches and align- 
ments as a standard add-on to PSI-BLAST without 
any changes of code. Improvements were particu- 
larly significant for more difficult tasks such as the 
identification of distant structural relations between 
proteins and their corresponding alignments. 
Despite the fact that the improvements were 
higher for more divergent relations, they were con- 
sistent even at high accuracy/low error rates for 
non-trivially related proteins. The improvements 
were very easy to achieve; no parameter used by 
PSI-BLAST was altered and no single line of code 
changed. Furthermore, the consensus sequence 
add-on required relatively little additional CPU 
time. We discuss how advanced users of PSI- 
BLAST can immediately benefit from using consen- 
sus sequences on their local computers. We have 
also made the method available through the Internet 
(http://www.rostlab.org/services/consensus/). 



INTRODUCTION 

Improved database search and alignment 
methods boost biology 

Sequence alignments are fundamental to modem molec- 
ular biology. They are used to detect evolutionary 
relationships among proteins and genes; they also provide 
the basis for most advanced predictions of structure and 
function for biomolecules. The more organisms are 
sequenced, the more the need for sensitive and accurate 
database search and alignment methods increases. 
In conjunction with an appropriate scoring (decision) 
function, sequence alignment methods can often 
distinguish homologous from non-homologous genes/ 
proteins. Alignments are also used to establish residues 
that are conserved between related sequences. This 
helps to identify residues that are most important for 
function and to transfer three-dimensional (3D) coordi- 
nates in comparative modeling of protein structures. Since 
most relations between genes or proteins are observed at 
large evolutionary distances, small improvements in the 
sensitivity and accuracy of database searches and align- 
ments may translate to thousands of novel annotations 
that could guide and accelerate experimental biology. 

PSI-BLAST strikes a very good compromise 
between speed and sensitivity 

Ideally, an alignment method should accurately identify 
and align related sequences in today's rapidly expanding 
databases within the shortest possible time. While we 
want to simultaneously optimize speed and reliability, in 
practice, there is a tradeoff; more accurate alignment 
methods are relatively slow (e.g. profile-profile alignment 
algorithms), while very fast methods are far less sensitive 
than we might wish [e.g. BLAST (1)]. Generally, the most 
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sensitive and accurate methods use profile-profile com- 
parisons (2-5). In those algorithms, nucleic/amino acid 
substitution patterns are used for both sequences being 
aligned. One downside of profile-profile alignments is that 
they are relatively slow. When aligning two sequences of 
lengths m and n they require on the order of S*m*n 
operations (where S is the size of sequence alphabet — ^20 
for proteins). Moreover, the algorithm is not easily 
amenable to acceleration. In contrast, the less powerful 
sequence-profile alignment methods can be easily accel- 
erated. This is most impressively visible in the case of PSI- 
BLAST (6) that combines techniques for acceleration 
[FASTA (7), BLAST (1)] with accurate profile-based 
dynamic programming (8), and with an automated 
iterative refinement of the search. As a result, the PSI- 
BLAST search and alignment could be even two orders of 
magnitude faster (9) than the corresponding Smith- 
Waterman (8) alignment algorithm and almost as 
sensitive. This is an impressive solution that clearly is 
one reason for the enormous popularity of PSI-BLAST. 
Often, everyday sequence analysis applies a two-tier 
approach: first a search with a reliable and fast PSI- 
BLAST followed by a search with programs that generate 
more accurate alignments but are neither fast enough nor 
set up for database searches such as ClustalW (10), T- 
Cofi'ee (11), MAFFT (12), MUSCLE (13). Note that in 
the following, we use a slight deviation from the usual 
connotation, namely the term profile-sequence instead of 
sequence-profile alignment to differentiate between the 
query (profile) and the template/database (sequence); PSI- 
BLAST by this notation is a profile-sequence method. 

Consensus sequences can represent families 
of related proteins 

Protein sequences are subject to continuous evolution. 
Random mutations and insertions/deletions of nucleic 
acids within genes are source of variability of protein 
sequences. The pressure to maintain biological function 
(and/or 3D structure) constrains the range of mutations. 
In general, proteins can have quite dissimilar sequences 
and still perform the same biological function and/or 
have very similar 3D structure. At each sequence position, 
i.e. for each residue, the mutational variability can be 
characterized by a vector of amino acid substitution 
frequencies. The resulting matrix is often referred to 
as a sequence profile. The substitution frequencies are 
typically computed from alignments of functionally 
and/or structurally related proteins. In subsequent steps 
(iterations), such profiles are then used as the basis 
for aligning protein sequences (in profile-sequence and 
profile-profile algorithms). A consensus sequence can 
be thought of as a one-dimensional simplification of 
such a profile that, e.g. substitutes the 20-dimensional 
vector (for 20 amino acids) in each column (residue 
position) by the most frequent or most informative 
amino acid observed at that position. The consensus 
can be applied globally (to all profile columns) or locally 
(only to some columns) (14,15). There also exist other, 
more specialized techniques for generating consensus 
sequences (16). 
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Consensus sequences empower alignment methods 

Consensus sequences were used early on to improve 
alignments (17). Initially the substitution of profiles 
by consensus mimicked profile-sequence alignments 
(14,18) (more accurately leading to consensus-sequence 
or sequence-consensus comparisons). Those methods 
tapped into fast alignment algorithms such as FASTA 
or BLAST. This approach is used successfully with 
ProDom (19) and COBBLER (14) consensus sequences. 
The development of fast profile-sequence alignment 
methods such as PSI-BLAST halted the development of 
sequence-consensus methods. Although BLAST-based 
sequence-consensus searches may be considerably faster 
than PSI-BLAST searches, they are thought to also be 
considerably less accurate. A symmetric approach of 
aligning a query sequence with a database of profiles 
(sequence-profile alignments) is used, for example, in 
Blocks Searcher (20) and in RPS-BLAST (6,21) to search 
the Blocks (22,23), PRINTS (24) and CDD (25,26) 
databases. Another approach is to align a query sequence 
with profile-derived Hidden Markov Models (HHMs) as 
applied by, e.g. Pfam (27) and Smart (28,29). An 
interesting idea suggested for PSI-BLAST searches with 
consensus sequences was never tested nor implemented on 
a larger scale (30). 

Profile-profile algorithms tend to be both most sensitive 
and most accurate (31,32). Unfortunately, profile-profile 
comparisons are also much slower and more complex than 
heuristically accelerated sequence-sequence and profile- 
sequence algorithms. For this reason their application to 
everyday searches of large sequence databases on a typical 
computer workstation is not practical. Recently, an 
algorithm that approximates profile-profile algorithms 
by performing consensus-consensus alignments (16) has 
been published. In this article, we propose a different 
approximation to profile-profile comparisons in which 
only one profile is substituted by a consensus sequence 
(profile-consensus alignment). A somewhat similar 
approach (without heuristic speed-up) was proposed for 
aligning quasi-consensus sequences with HMMs (33). 
Consensus sequences can be derived in various ways. In 
one approach the raw sequences are only replaced by 
consensus residues Mocally', i.e. for some of the residues, 
e.g. the evolutionarily conserved regions (as done by the 
COBBLER method based on Blocks). Alternatively, one 
could replace the complete sequence with a consensus 
sequence. Here, we tested both alternatives. 

Which consensus alignment is best? 

Given all possible variants of using consensus sequences: 
which one is best? A direct comparison of existing 
methods may not provide the most informative answer 
to this question because different methods generate 
profiles and consensus sequences in different ways 
(see Supplementary Data for such a comparison). 
Here, we set up an experiment where we could control 
all the parameters to study differences between various 
algorithmic approaches. The same sets of multiple align- 
ments and the same algorithms for computing consensus 
residues were used. Also the same alignment algorithm 
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(PSI-BLAST) was used to make all alignments. We com- 
pared three possible ways of using consensus sequences in 
alignments — aligning raw with consensus sequences 
(sequence-consensus), aligning only consensus sequences 
(consensus-consensus) and (proposed here) aligning 
profiles with consensus sequences (profile-consensus). 
In addition, we studied whether protein sequences locally 
enriched with consensus information performed better 
than simple global consensus sequences. Since the 
alignment of consensus sequences is as widely applicable 
and potentially as fast, as alignment of raw sequences we 
have also compared it with the standard raw sequence 
alignment methods— PSI-BLAST and BLAST. Finally, 
we have provided the first comprehensive analysis for the 
quality of consensus sequence alignments. 

We found that profile-consensus alignments out- 
performed other consensus sequence alignments. 
Notably, the profile-consensus approach most 
closely resembled profile-profile algorithms. The profile- 
consensus searches with PSI-BLAST were significantly 
more sensitive and specific than the original PSI-BLAST 
searches with raw sequences. Improvements were particu- 
larly significant for more difficult tasks such as the 
identification and alignment of distant structural relations 
between proteins. Despite the fact that the improvements 
were higher for more divergent relations, they were 
consistent even at high accuracy/low error rates for non- 
trivially related proteins. The improvements were very 
easy to achieve; no parameter used by PSI-BLAST was 
altered and no single line of code changed. Moreover, 
the consensus sequence add-on required relatively little 
additional CPU time. This new way of search and 
alignment added onto the existing PSI-BLAST program 
is almost as fast and easily applicable as PSI-BLAST itself. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Generation of consensus sequences 

For each test sequence used in this study, we generated 
the position-specific scoring matrix (PSSM) using 
PSI-BLAST, We used a maximum of five iterations, an 
e-value threshold for inclusion in PSSM of 0.001 and no 
query filtering [blastpgp options '-j 5 -h 0.001 — F F -Q 
PSSM(ASCn)']. All profiles were generated by aligning 
against a redundancy-reduced version of the UniProt (34) 
database [80% sequence identity reduction using CD-HIT 
(35)]. The determination of consensus amino acids was 
based on the ASCII PSSMs. Each original residue was 
replaced with the amino acid that had the highest 
corresponding PSSM score (highest 'target' to back- 
ground frequency ratio). Three types of consensus 
sequences were generated: In the 'global consensus' 
mode, we replaced all residues by the consensus; in the 
'consensus'*'"^^'''^'" mode we replaced the 50% of the 
residues associated with most informative profile columns 
(highest relative entropy) by the consensus; in the 
'consensus'^''^^^"'^"' mode we replaced the 50% of residues 
associated with least informative columns with consensus 
residues. 



Alignments 

All alignments were generated using the 'blastpgp' 
executable in the PSI-BLAST suite of programs. All 
profiles (PSSMs) used for alignments were generated in 
the same way as profiles used for generation of consensus 
sequences except that a file containing the binary version 
of a PSSM was also stored [blastpgp options: '— j 5 — h 
0.001 -F F -C PSSM(binary)']. The binary PSSM was 
used for a final PSI-BLAST search and alignment of the 
database of consensus sequences using just one iteration 
[blastpgp options: '-j 1 -F F -R PSSM(binary)']. For 
non-profile-based alignments of sequences 'blastpgp' 
program with default BLOSUM62 (36) scoring matrix 
was also used (options: '-j 1 -F F'). For comparison of 
performance PSI-BLAST (the same options) was used 
to search . the corresponding database of raw sequences. 
For convenience of analysis the alignments of consensus 
sequences were translated back to 'real' sequences using 
a simple Perl script (Figure 1). 

Evaluation of performance 

There is no commonly accepted means of evaluating 
the performance of database search and alignment 
methods. One way of generating test sets of sufficient 
size is to compare proteins with known 3D structures 
because for such comparisons standards-of-truth can 
relatively easily be generated automatically. We assessed 
both the ability to identify related proteins and the 
ability to correctly align them based on structural 
alignments (below). Evolution has conserved the principle 
components of protein 3D structures (often misleadingly 
referred to as 'the fold') at higher divergence than 
the principle aspects of protein function. Therefore, 
evaluations based on structural alignments tend to put 
emphasis on more diverged relationships than would 
comparisons that are based on functional features. 



Figure 1. Sketch of consensus search. First, the PSSM for a query 
protein sequence is built by an iterative PSI-BLAST search over a 
large database of proteins sequences (such as UniProt). The resulting 
PSSM is then used to search and align sequences contained in a 
target database of consensus sequences. Finally, consensus sequence 
alignments arc translated to alignments of the native raw protein 
sequences. 
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PSI-BLAST as the point of reference 

All our evaluations used PSI-BLAST and BLAST 
as points of reference. The rationale was manifold. First, 
PSI-BLAST alone is not sufficient because there are many 
different ways of running PSI-BLAST, i.e. we need a point 
of reference in order to track our way of running 
PSI-BLAST, For this we explored BLAST. Second, 
most recent assessments of new alignment methods are 
compared to PSI-BLAST and/or BLAST. Since it is rather 
unreasonable to compare results obtained on different 
data sets, we cannot directly compare our results to other 
publications. However, the two reference points allowed 
for the triangulation of a comparison. Third, our major 
purpose was to illustrate the advantage of adding 
our protocol onto existing PSI-BLAST searches, 
i.e. PSI-BLAST is the most important point of reference 
for our protocol. This is because PSI-BLAST is one of the 
few tools that can be used for fast and accurate searching 
of largest sequence databases and consensus sequence 
alignments can be used for the same purpose. 

Evaluation of search capability 

We evaluated the ability to identify related proteins 
with SCOP (37) (release 1.69). For the assessment 
we omitted protein pairs from the same SCOP family 
(considered rather easy to recognize) and pairs that 
belonged to different SCOP superfamilies but to the 
same SCOP fold (considered too difficult for sequence 
alignment methods). Thus, our positives were pairs of 
proteins from the same SCOP superfamily while negatives 
were pairs of proteins from different SCOP folds. 

Evaluation of alignment quality 

Comparative modeling is a technique that allows the 
modeling of a 3D structure for a query protein Q based on 
a template T of experimentally known structure (38,39). 
In the simplest implementation comparative modeling 
first aligns Q and T and then copies the co-ordinates 
from T to model the structure of Q based on this 
alignment. Alignment mistakes significantly impair the 
quality of such models. We measured the quality of 
alignments implicitly, namely by assessing the quality of 
the comparative models originating from the alignments. 

We superposed all models (represented by 
atom coordinates) with experimentally determined 3D 
structures using one particular automatic method for 
structural superposition, namely LGA (40); this method 
has become one of the standards in the experiments for the 
Critical Assessment of Structure Prediction [CASP (41)]. 
First, we computed a Global Distance Test (GDT) (40) 
that corresponds to the largest, not necessarily continuous 
subset of residues superimposable within a specified 
distance threshold. Second, we also computed Longest 
Continuous Segments (LCS) (40) of residues (consecu- 
tively modeled residues) that can fit under a specified 
RMSD cutoff. The second measure provided us with 
a local alignment quality test. Note that we chose a subset 
of pairs (Q,T) such that for all pairs experimental 
structures were available; we built the model for Q using 



the known structure of T and assuming that Q had 
no known structure, but we evaluated the accuracy of 
the model using the experimentally known structure for Q. 
We reported results for t\yo different thresholds. The 
first was rather stringent (2 A); it focused on the essential 
core similarities between model and experiment. The 
second was rather relaxed (5 A) thereby capturing more 
generic, coarse-grained similarities. Note that 
GDT computation uses the actual distance threshold 
while LCS uses average distance (RMSD). 

Note that we assess a real-life situation in which we 
model structures for proteins Q that are not identical to 
the experimentally known structures T. This implies that 
the quality of a model also depends crucially on the 
divergence between Q and T: at high evolutionary 
distances, the two structures will differ so much in detail 
that even accurate alignments will not give as accurate 
models as inaccurate alignments between more closely 
related pairs. We accounted for this effect by structural 
alignments: we used the 3D alignment method 
MAMMOTH (42) to align the known structures of Q 
and T. This approximated an upper limit for what could 
be achieved by simplistic comparative modeling that only 
copied coordinates. The quality of models based on 
MAMMOTH alignments was also evaluated using LGA. 

Data sets 

We analyzed the ability to correctly identify and align 
related proteins on a subset of SCOP. We removed 
domains with discontinuous sequences, structures with 
missing coordinates, NMR structures, low-resolution 
structures (<2.5A) and short proteins (<50 residues). 
The resulting set of proteins was tailored differently for 
assessing search and alignment quality. 

To assess search capability (homology/fold recog- 
nition), we reduced the redundancy of the sequence set 
so that no pair of sequences could be aligned by BLAST 
at e- values better than 10~^ (when computed on UniProt 
database of '^2000000 sequences) or at levels of sequence 
identity and alignment length that corresponded to 
HSSP-values above 0 (43,44) (whichever of the two 
criteria applied). This yielded a data set of 2476 sequences 
for which we applied an all-against-all test. 

The choice of datasets for studying alignment quality 
was motivated by the observation that the quality 
of sequence alignments deteriorates rapidly below levels 
of around 30% pairwise sequence identity (45). In order 
to assess the ability of our add-on consensus approach to 
correctly align more distant pairs, we did not consider 
alignments with >30% pairwise sequence identity. Within 
this set of distant relatives, we monitored two different 
levels of alignment difficulty correlated with standard 
everyday uses of sequence alignment algorithms. First, 
we chose only those protein pairs that could be aligned 
by PSI-BLAST with e- values ranging from 10"'^ to 10 
when searching large public sequence databases. Second, 
we looked at the more difficult task of aligning protein 
pairs belonging to the same SCOP superfamily but 
different SCOP families (with e-values of up to 100 
when computed on sequence unique subset of SCOP). 
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Those sets were composed of 1647 (set 1: most related, 
non-trivial pairs), and 5551 (set 2: more difficult, most 
diverged) protein pairs respectively. The final data sets 
were 'pairs non-redundant' in the following sense: no 
protein in any pair could be aligned with any protein from 
any other pair at PSI-BLAST e- values better than 1000 
(calculated on UniProt database). 

RESULTS 

Approximation of profile-profile alignments 
performed best 

For each alignment method tested here, we ordered all 
alignments of all queries by e-values. Next, we computed 
the cumulative number of true positive relations (same 
SCOP superfamily but different family; note that cases 
with the same superfamily and the same family were 
carefully filtered out from our data set to reduce 
redundancy) for increasing cumulative numbers of false 
positives (pairs of proteins with different SCOP folds). For 
any cumulative number of false positives (i.e. at any error 
rate) searching with profiles against a database of global 
consensus sequences yielded most true positives (profile- 
consensus, Figure 2 A and Supplementary Data). Such a 
search was the closest approximation of profile-profile 
alignments since only one of the profiles was replaced by 
the corresponding consensus sequence. Replacing both 
profiles by consensus sequences and scoring alignments 
with a generic scoring matrix (BLOSUM62) did not 
perform as well (consensus-consensus, Figure 2A). 
Although this approach seemed to have some advantage 
over PSI-BLAST in a low error region (few false 
positives), the loss of some profile information for both 
profiles was largely detrimental. Finally, searching with a 
raw sequence and a generic scoring matrix against a 
database of consensus sequences performed worse than 
other consensus sequence methods but significantly better 
than BLAST (sequence-consensus. Figure 2A). 

We also observed that global consensus sequences 
performed better than sequences with partial consensus 
information. For example, searching with profiles against 
consensus^^^^^"'^' sequences (50% of the residues in most 
informative positions replaced by consensus) performed 
somewhat worse than searching against global consensus 
sequences (profile-consensus^'^''"^''''", Figure 2A). Interest- 
ingly, the search with the least conserved/informative 
half of the residues replaced by consensus (profile- 
consensus'^'^^^"'^". Figure 2A) still improved performance 
over raw (no consensus) sequences! 

Few corrupted profiles can produce many false positives 
with very significant scores. Alternatively, few very good 
profiles with many related proteins present in the database 
can identify them preferentially. Thus, plots of the 
cumulative number of true versus false positives according 
to alignment scores may be locally dominated by such a 
bias. Counting the cumulative number of true positives 
according to the alignment score rank obtained in each 
individual query search (i.e. considering the first n 
alignment pairs from each query) tends to reduce the 
bias. This test demonstrated that few outliers did not skew 
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Figure 2. Consensus sequences performed better at any error rate. We 
compared the performance of BLAST and PSI-BLAST, with different 
strategies for consensus add-ons profile-consensus marked our standard 
approach of aligning a PSI-BLAST profile of the query against a 
database of consensus sequences (blue circles); profile-consensus^**''^^'''* 
aligned query profiles against a database in which only the 50% most 
informative residues (Methods) were replaced by consensus sequence 
(black invcrsed triangles); profile-consensus'""^^"'''''' aligned query profiles 
against a database in which only the 50% least informative residues 
were replaced by consensus sequence (black rectangles); consensus- 
consensus marked BLAST-based comparisons between consensus 
sequences on both sides, i.e. for the database and the query (black 
circles); sequence-consensus were BLAST-based comparisons between 
native sequences on the query side and a database with consensus 
sequences (black diamonds). For reference, results of original sequence- 
based PSI-BLAST (green rectangles), and pairwisc BLAST (gray 
triangles) are also shown. True pairs were sequences from the same 
SCOP superfamily (similar structure), while false ones belonged to 
difTerent SCOP folds (dilTercnt structure) (Methods). (A) Alignments 
(2476 sequences, all versus all) were sorted by e-values. True versus 
false computed over all matches found Below a given e-value threshold. 
By construction, we excluded all pairs that were trivially related 
(Methods), which explained why the curves for the pairwisc BLAST 
were so low. Profile alignments of global consensus sequences 
performed best. The transparent gray lines marked the levels of 10, 
20 and 30% errors. For instance, at the 10% error (90% accuracy) 
level, the profile-based search of global consensus sequences revealed 
over 66% more correct relations than PSI-BLAST (global-conscnsus- 
based=2483 true positives; PSI-BLAST = 1490). (B) To rule out that 
the improvements of consensus sequence-based searches (A) originated 
from few families, we counted the cumulative number of correctly 
classified pairs (structural similarity recognized) for the first best 
scoring H alignment pairs (rank n) from each query search (i.e for rank 
n equal 2 we looked at 4952 pairs (2 times 2476). The searches of global 
consensus sequences performed best at all ranks. 

the results. Instead, the search against a database of global 
consensus sequences produced the largest number of true 
positives at any rank considered (Figure 2B). 

Little additional CPU needed for add-on. In this study, 
we used separate databases for iterative derivation of 
PSSMs (non-redundant UniProt) and for the final search 
and alignment ('sequence unique' SCOP; Figure 1). 
In this scenario, our un-optimized add-on consensus 
search and alignment nearly doubled the CPU time, 
in the following way. Five iterations of PSI-BLAST 
against SCOP would take about 5 s (on a single 2.8 GHz 
CPU with 1 GB RAM), one additional iteration of 
PSI-BLAST with the consensus sequence added another 
'^4s. Most of the 4 s were spent on the search (3.2 s); very 
little additional time was needed to translate alignments 
of consensus sequences into 'raw* sequence alignments. 
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Note that we actually ran PSI-BLAST against UniProt, 
while we only applied the consensus addition to SCOP. 
The entire PSI-BLAST search against UniProt took 
about 5min per query. If testing the consensus method 
on UniProt, we expect that this would lead to an 
additional 4min of processing time. 

Better alignments. We studied the alignment quality of 
the best performing consensus sequence search algorithm 
(profile-consensus) and compared it with the quality 
of raw sequence alignments, i.e. the original PSI-BLAST 
alignments. The quality was measured by assessing the 3D 
structure models that resulted from a simple comparative 
model-building strategy using these alignments. To 
provide a useful perspective on the results, we also 
evaluated 3D models obtained from structural super- 
positions carried out with MAMMOTH (42). We found 
that on average consensus sequence-based models had 
significantly more (not necessarily consecutive) residues in 
the vicinity of experimentally determined coordinates than 
did PSI-BLAST-based models (Table 1). This was true 
when measuring detailed-structural similarities (stringent 
distance threshold of 2 A) as well as when measuring 
coarse-grained structural similarities (relaxed distance 
threshold of 5 A), and it was true for both levels of 
alignment difficulty (Table 1). However, the improvements 
from our add-on of consensus sequences were most 
significant for more difficult data sets, and for more 
coarse-grained similarities. The comparisons with the 



models obtained from structural superpositions by 
MAMMOTH further underscored the relative significance 
of the gains from consensus-based searching. For exam- 
ple, at the threshold of 5 A consensus-based searches 
increased the number of correctly modeled residues 
around half as much as MAMMOTH did. Surprisingly, 
at the stringent 2 A threshold and the less difficult 
(Table 1; PSI-BLAST e- values lO^^'-lO) consensus-aligned 
models had, on average, more superposed residues than 
the MAMMOTH models. This is rather surprising 
because it implies that the sequence-only alignment 
found a better superposition for two 3D objects than did 
the structure-only alignment method. The likely explana- 
tion for this puzzling finding is that MAMMOTH was 
optimized for the identification of structural simi- 
larities within 4 A, i.e. a threshold more useful for more 
distantly related structures. In other words, structural 
alignments of MAMMOTH were likely not optimized for 
finding 'tight alignments' of closely related proteins. 
Nevertheless, the performance of consensus sequence- 
based models generated without structures was impressive 
in this case. 

For local subsets of consecutive model residues we also 
found that the models resulting from the consensus 
alignments had longer segments of 'good quality' than 
did PSI-BLAST based models (Table 2). This was true for 
a more stringent RMSD threshold of 2 A as well as for a 
more relaxed threshold of 5 A. Again, the improvements 
from our add-on of consensus sequences were most 



Table 1. Consensus sequences improve the global quality of structural models* 





<2A (Ca distance) 




<5A (Ca distance) 






PSI-BLAST PROFILE-CONSENSUS 


MAMMOTH 


PSI-BLAST PROFILE-CONSENSUS 


MAMMOTH 


SCOP superfamilv, onlv 
PSI-BLAST e-va/ues IQ-^-W 


15.8 (±0.2) 18.1 (±0.2) 
34.7 (±0.4) 38.3 (±0.5) 


19.6 (±0.2) 
36.5 (±0.4) 


22.6 (±0.2) 27.2 (±0.3) 
49.1 (±0.5) 55.2 (±0.6) 


35.2 (±0.3) 
58.0 (±0.5) 



*For each protein in our data sets (query Q). we aligned a similar protein in the PDB (template T) and used the experimental structure of T to model 
the structure for Q by simply copying the C^ backbone of T onto Q according to the alignment provided. Since for all Qs in our experiment the 
correct answer was known (all Qs had known structure), we could then assess how accurate the model was by superposing the model and the known 
structure. For this superposition, we used the structural alignment method LGA. Here, the measure ^of accuracy was the percentage of C^s that were 
closer to the real structure than some distant cutoff (<5 A for the three rightmost columns, and <2 A for columns 2-4). Note that the set of residues 
below a distance threshold was not necessarily consecutive in sequence. Wc compared the consensus sequence-based approach with that of the 
regular PSl-BLAST. The data for MAMMOTH was generated by optimally superposing the structures of Q and T without considering their 
sequences. In principle, this approximated an upper threshold for performance (Results). The two rows distinguished different data sets 
corresponding to different levels of alignment difficulty: superfamiiy only were pairs of proteins that fell into different SCOP families and into 

the same SCOP superfamiiy (coarse-grained structural relation), while 'PSi-BLAST e-values W~^~tO' were pairs of proteins with similar structure 
that fell into the corresponding interval of sequence similarity. Note that both rows reflected the performance for *non-triviar tasks. Standard errors 
arc given in parentheses. 



Table 2. Consensus sequences improve the local quality of structural models* 





<2A (C« RMSD) 




<5A (C« RMSD) 






PSI-BLAST PROFILE-CONSENSUS 


MAMMOTH 


PSI-BLAST PROFILE-CONSENSUS 


MAMMOTH 


SCOP super/ami/ V, onlv 
PSI-BLAST e-values fO'^-W 


14.4 (±0.1) 15.7 (±0.2) 
26.8 (±0.4) 28.0 (±0.4) 


16.5 (±0.2) 
26.1 (±0.4) 


23.8 (±0.3) 27.9 (±0.3) 
51.6 (±0.6) 58.4 (±0.7) 


35.3 (±0.3) 
62.8 (±0.7) 



*Data sets identical to those as in Table 1; the difference is that accuracy is now measured by considering a single sequence-consecutive segment in 
the model that falls below a certain distance threshold. The longest consecutive segments were identified by the program LGA. Note that thresholds 
reflect cutoffs in terms of C^ RMSD, i.e. the distance averaged over the entire segment. In contrast, the values in Tabic I reflect actual C-, thresholds 
for spatial distances. 
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significant for more difficult data sets and for more coarse- 
grained similarities. 



DISCUSSION 

Here we demonstrated that both the search and alignment 
quality of PSI-BLAST can easily be improved without 
having to alter the code. Performance improved substan- 
tially with simply replacing the last iteration of the 
standard PSI-BLAST search against a database of raw 
sequences with a search against a database of consensus 
sequences. The improvements were most significant for 
non-trivial tasks such as the identification (Figure 2) and 
alignment of distant structural similarities. All improve- 
ments translated directly into better initial models for 
comparative modeling (Tables 1 and 2). 

The analysis provided a worst-case scenario for the 
performance of consensus sequences resulting from simply 
piggybacking a new idea (usage of consensus sequences 
directly for the alignment) onto an old method 
(PSI-BLAST). We neither altered gap penalties (11 for 
opening and 1 for extension), nor sijbstitution matrices, nor 
any other parameter optimized for raw rather than 
consensus sequences. Preliminary tests (data not shown) 
indicated that consensus sequence-based searches did not 
change the robustness/sensitivity with respect to such 
parameters. We also found that using the most frequent 
amino acid type at each position instead of the amino acid 
with maximal PSSM score did not reduce the gain 
significantly. On the other hand, the adverse consequence 
of not optimizing any of the PSI-BLAST parameters was 
that searching a database of consensus sequences took 
almost four times as long as searching a comparable 
database of raw sequences (--3.2 versus ---0.8 s on a non- 
redundant SCOP). Lately, we have realized that it was 
largely due to using parameters such as thresholds for 
extending hits (high-scoring residue words), triggering 
gapped alignments and gap penalty values themselves 
that were not optimal for consensus sequences (our 
preliminary results indicate that raising the threshold for 
extending hits by about 20% almost doubles the speed and 
affects the sensitivity negligibly). Those details, as well as 
the scoring matrix, remain to be optimized for the 
particular concept of consensus sequences. 

To generate global consensus sequences, we replaced 
each amino acid in the template by the amino acid that 
scored highest in the associated column of a profile PSSM 
produced by a standard PSI-BLAST search. Thereby, 
we maximized the self-score of the resulting consensus 
sequence with respect to its PSSM. As a consequence, any 
two proteins having similar profiles are also likely to have 
a higher alignment score when consensus sequences 
are aligned. Our results suggest that the corresponding 
change of the alignment score for unrelated proteins 
was considerably smaller. Surprisingly, replacing only the 
least informative half of all residues by consensus 
also improved performance (profile-consensus^""^'^^""^", 
Figure 2). This may suggest that even weakly or non- 
conserved positions are associated with specific 



constraints on random amino mutations that can be 
utilized to detect similarities. 

The best performance of profile-consensus search 
was achieved when the profile that was used to generate 
the consensus sequence was obtained in the same way 
as the profile used for the alignment scoring. For example, 
when the profile used to compute the consensus was 
obtained after fewer PSI-BLAST iterations, performance 
deteriorated. Improving the searches through consensus 
databases that apply more involved ways of using 
consensus sequences such as ProDom and COBBLER 
may therefore require one to search with the same type of 
scoring profiles that was used to generate the database 
in the first place. Unfortunately, the algorithms used 
for their creation are considerably more involved and 
more time consuming. In contrast, our add-on protocol 
is very simple. The global consensus sequences can be 
generated easily from PSI-BLAST ASCII matrices. The 
optimal search of such database requires similarly easily 
obtainable PSI-BLAST binary profiles. Any PSI-BLAST 
user could easily accomplish this. However, the generation 
of a large consensus database is computationally costly. 
Therefore, we decided to provide an up-to-date consensus 
sequence version of Swiss-Prot (46) and PDB (47) through 
our website (http://www.rostlab.org/services/consensus/). 
We plan to provide consensus sequences for the entire 
UniProt in the near future. We have also provided a 
simple Peri program for translating PSI-BLAST ASCII 
matrices into consensus sequences. In addition, for the 
convenience of users we have provided a script for the 
conversion of aligned consensus sequences into the 
corresponding alignments of real sequences. We have 
also made profile-consensus searches available through 
the PredictProtein server (48) (http://predictprotein.org). 

Our results suggested that sequence-profile method 
(i.e. methods that search database of profiles with a 
sequence) such as IMPALA and the methods used to 
search CDD (25,26) might also benefit from mimicking 
profile-profile alignments through searching database 
of profiles with a consensus sequence (consensus-profile 
alignment). Similarly, methods that use sequences to 
search HMM-derived profile databases such as in Pfam 
and SMART might also improve performance by replac- 
ing a raw query sequence with a consensus sequence as 
proposed in this manuscript, although the HMM-derived 
consensus sequences may be more appropriate (33). 
Finally, it is also likely that methods using bidirectional 
profile-sequence/sequence-profile scoring (49,50) will 
benefit from using profile-consensus/consensus-profile 
approach. 

One advantage other than improved performance is 
that consensus sequence-based alignments are likely less 
sensitive to sequencing errors. This may be particularly 
appealing in the age of massive sequencing efforts 
that grind up indiscriminately what is found in oceans, 
soils and polluted environments. Finally, it remains to 
be shown that the advantage of using consensus sequence- 
based searches for the identification and alignment of 
remote structural similarities between proteins will hold 
more generally, e.g. for the nucleotide sequences, and 
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for the usage of with other alignment algorithms, such as 
ClustalW or T-Coffee. 

One consequence of our improvements was that the 
consensus sequence-based alignment profiles were both 
more diverse and more accurate than those generated 
by the ordinary PSI-BLAST. Prediction methods that 
use alignment profiles, such as those predicting aspects 
of protein structure, tend to improve proportionally 
with better profiles (51-54). It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that our consensus sequence add-on to PSI- 
BLAST will clearly boost the performance of downstream 
methods for the prediction of protein structure and 
function. 



SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 

Supplementary Data are available at NAR Online. 
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► Abstract 

We describe a method for predicting the structure class proteins in the absence of 
information from homologous structures. The method is based on an associative memory 
model for short to intermediate range in sequence contacts and a contact potential for 
long range in sequence contacts. The coefficients in the energy function are chosen to 
maximize the ratio of the folding temperature to the glass transition temperature. We use 
the resulting optimized model to predict the structure of three ^^/^ protein domains 
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ranging in length from 81 to 115 residues. The resulting predictions align with low rms 
deviations to large portions of the native state. We have also calculated the free energy as 
a function of similarity to the native state for one of these three domains, and we show that, as expected from the optimization 
criteria, the free energy surface resembles a rough funnel to the native state. Finally, we briefly demonstrate the effect of 
roughness in the energy landscape on the dynamics. 



^ Introduction 



The rapid expansion of the protein sequence databases brought about by, among other 
things, the various genome sequencing projects has intensified interest in the problem of 
protein structure prediction. In recent years, there has been much progress toward the 
goal of predicting protein structure from sequence. Indeed, prediction is now almost 
routine for sequences with a moderate degree of homology (typically 30-50% sequence 
identity) to a protein of known structure (i). When homologous structures are not 
available prediction is more difficult, but even here, there has been much progress (2). 
Following Anfinsen's (3) thermodynamic hypothesis, algorithms for ab initio prediction 
typically involve the minimization of some model energy function. Although several energy functions ^ 4-7 ) have been 
successful in generating low-resolution structures most suffer from an incomplete correlation between the energy and the 
quality of the prediction (2, 8, 9). 
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▼ Refexen ces 



Advancing in parallel with techniques for structure prediction has been the theoretical understanding of the protein folding 
reaction itself The large number of degrees of freedom needed to characterize a folding protein chain naturally leads to the 
adoption of a statistical characterization of the protein energy landscape (10). Such a characterization reveals that the ability 
of a protein to reliably find its native state among the exponentially large number of conformations is caused by the 
topography of the landscape. Inter-residue contacts that appear in the native state are, on average, more stabilizing than 
random contacts so that both the energy and entropy drop as the protein approaches the native state, and the landscape 
resembles a rough funnel. Bryngelson and Wolynes (Jl) have termed this property of the landscape the "principle of minimal 
fiojstration." Model energy functions for structure prediction must also be minimally frustrated, and for the same reason, to 
overcome the multiple minima problem. This insight, that the essential physics of folding is contained in the requirement of 
minimal frustration, and not so much in the detailed form of the interaction potentials, is at the heart of a fruitful interaction 
between analytical models of the folding reaction and the development of practical methods of structure prediction. 

We have developed a series of models (7, 12-14 ) based on associative memory energy functions. By formulating a 
quantitative version of the principle of minimal frustration, we have optimized the coefficients in our models to achieve a 
minimally frustrated landscape and have shown that the resulting energy function can successfully predict low-resolution 
structures in the absence of homology information fora-helical proteins. Moreover, we are able to calculate the free energy 
as a function of similarity to the native state and thereby quantify the success of the optimization procedure in achieving a 
funneled landscape. Here we further develop this approach and report the successful ab initio prediction of proteins. 



The organization of this article is as follows. First, we'describe a number of changes we have made to the energy function 
and the optimization procedure needed to adapt it to cc/p structures. We then describe the results of prediction runs on 
members of the set of the proteins used to optimize the model and on three o^/p proteins not related to any of the training 
proteins. Finally, we discuss the full free energy surface of one of the test proteins as a function of similarity to the native 
state, and we briefly discuss the dynamics of the model. 

► Materials and Methods 

Potential Function for structures. 
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The structure prediction protocol reported here is a modification of the one described in 
detail in refs. 7, 9, and 14 and is based on the associative memory energy functions first 
introduced by Friedrichs and Wolynes (12). For completeness, we will briefly review the 
main features of the earlier work. The energy of a protein conformation is a function of 
the similarity of the set of pair distances associated with that conformation to the aligned 
pair distances in a database of known protein structures. For de novo protein prediction, 
the database contains only proteins that are globally unrelated to the target sequence. 

We use a reduced representation of the chain consisting of C^, Cp, and O atoms. For short to intermediate sequence 
separations the conformational energy is given by an associative memory energy function: (y^j^= — X2 iLt<i Hi^r^jy^v 
,Pj*,(j — /),5S,t SSj*)Q{ry — rifj'). The coefficients, y, weight the different types of interactions and are functions of the 

chemical properties (P) of the amino acids / and j, their sequence separation, the identity of residues f and /, in the database 
protein \x (13) and the secondary structure, SS-i and SSp of the database residues. We use a previously described sequence- 
structure alignment algorithm to associate the ij and ff pairs (15). We use a four-letter code for the amino acid properties, 
hydrophobic, polar, acid/hydrophilic, and base, along with three sequence proximity classes, short (J — /< 4), intermediate 
(5 <j — i< 12), and tertiary (/ — / > 13). In contrast to previous work we do not allow the interaction between residues to 
depend on their order in the chain and set tijjj^ = '^JJJ*/' 

At large sequence separations the conformational energy is given by a simple contact potential with the form: 

where the (^(r^J) are designed to approximate square-well potentials about the distance ranges 4.5-6.5 A, 6.5-8.5 A, 8.5-10.5 

A, 10.5-12.5 A, and 12.5-15.0 A. To increase the discriminatory power of the tertiary potential, we have increased the 
number of wells since our earlier work (M). C^(AO is a scaling term that accounts for the variation in the number of contacts 

in each of the five wells in native protein structures of residues in length. It has the form a^/(l .0 + bfJV), The values of the 

parameters are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 . Parameters of the contact potential scaling term, C^(AO 

View this table: 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 



The formation of (J-stranded structures critically depends on the stabilization from interstrand hydrogen bonding, a feature 
absent from helical proteins. For this reason, we have added several new patterns of interactions to our previous hydrogen 
bond term: 

where denotes the distance from the carbonyl oxygen on residue / to the nitrogen on residue y, and r^" denotes the 

distance from the oxygen on residue / to the H-bonded hydrogen on residue 7. First, in an effort to foster the cooperative 
formation of regular secondary structure elements, we added an additional dependence on the presence or absence of 
hydrogen bonds between nearby residues: 



|2| 
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y{ij)HB = -Aid J - i l)% - H\ J - i DOijOji - Aad j - i \)9ij6i,i^2> 

where the g functions are exponentials of the form given in Eq. 2. The ^2 gives an additional stabilization to an 

antiparallel P hydrogen bonding, and the X3 does the same for parallel P patterns. The dependence on |/ — /| indicates that the 

coefficients are set separately for each proximity class. The final values of the coefficients were optimized to maximize the 
free energy difference between the native and unfolded states as described (16) and are listed in Table 2. 



Table 2. Coefficients of the hydrogen bond term 

View this table: 

[ in this window ] 
[in a new window! 



The registry of P strands is often poorly encoded by the Hamiltonian using only a four-letter code. To correct this we have 
made use of a suggestion by Regan and others (17, 18) that p secondary structures are stabilized by specific pair interactions 
as well as amino acid preferences. To account for these interactions, we have introduced a sequence dependence to the 
nonadditive coefficients As- 

AaCot, ^j) « - aiinPantiioi) -f ax \nP^ui{c^j) 
+0.5q2(| J " 1 1) In PHBi<H, Oj) - O ZSofad J - * |) { ln(iV/f fir(oi+i, a^-i) + In Ppfffgioi-u } 
Ar{(ai, aj) = A3 - [ 04 In Ppar (0*+ 1 ) + 04 In Ppar{aj) 

^crsd 3 - * l)ln JPparioi^t , oy) ). 

The probabilities, P, for amino acids to be in particular secondary structures were computed by using a database of well- 
resolved x-ray structures as follows: 

Pporioi) = (/V^^/^)H.r)/(/V«ViV) 



where X can refer to hydrogen-bonded, nonhydrogen-bonded, or parallel pairs as defined by Regan and coworkers (17). The 
final values of the probabilities are in good agreement with the experimental values reported by Regan and coworkers (17) 
and the calculations of Wouters and Curmi (18). The coefficients, ct/> were optimized as above and are given in Table 2. The 
total hydrogen bond potential, V^g, is the sum over the contribution from each pair, yOj)HB* 

The hydrogen bond term as defined is fairly narrow; i.e., even relatively small deviations from ideal p-sheet geometry lead to 
a large loss of hydrogen bond energy. This is desirable from the point of view of reproducing the geometry of secondary 
structure elements accurately; however, it is disadvantageous in the search for a globally correct fold to have only such a 
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strict definition of a hydrogen bond, because at temperatures where many hydrogen bonds form the barriers to breaking them 
will be large, leading to slow dynamics. In the spirit of making a funneled (rather than golf course-shaped) landscape, we 
introduce a further term to the energy function intended to encourage p strands to line up in a roughly parallel or antiparallel 
manner even at temperatures where the hydrogen bonding has not fully set in. This potential is based on positions and 

gives a reduction in the total energy if when residues / and j are in contact / + 4 and y + 4 (parallel, F) or / + 4 and J 

— 4 (antiparallel, AP) are also in contact. The P and AP contacts are allowed different weights, and the AP term is itself split 

into two distance classes {AP and APH) to allow different weights for putative (3-hairpins. This term is thus a sum of three 

parts, 

where Vy = 1/2(1 + tanh[7(8 - ry)]). The coefficients, 7, are all set to 0.4e. 

Finally, we have introduced two new features to the energy function that enable us to take advantage of additional 
information that may be available about a target sequence before predicting its structure. To the Ramachandran potential 
described in ref \4, Vrama-' ^^^^ added two wells centered at dihedral angels appropriate for o^-helices and |3-sheets, 

respectively. The coefficients on these wells can then be used to provide the option of biasing the protein backbone to its 
predicted secondary structure: 

Vt'^iVi, ^i) = Af exp(-419.0{ (€08(^1 + 0.995) « l)^ 



+{co8(^i + 0.820)~lp}) 



+Afexp(- 15.398 { [cos(^ + 2,25) - 1 f 



+(co«(V><-2.16)-lp}). 

For the set of test proteins discussed here the target sequence was submitted to the JPRED (19) secondary structure prediction 
server, and xf was set to 2.0e for residues predicted to be helical and zero for all other residues. Similarly, was set to 2.0£ 

for those residues predicted to be P and zero otherwise. It has also been shown (9, 20) that averaging interactions over 
homologous sequences can improve the free energy surface of structure prediction energy functions. In several of the runs 
discussed below, we have done a multiple sequence alignment of top scoring hits from a PSI-BLAST (21) search with the 
target sequence and computed separate potentials for each sequence (including the target) in the alignment. Molecular 
dynamics on the target sequence is then performed with the average force. 

The total energy function also includes terms for amino acid chirality, an excluded volume term, and a combination of 
harmonic terms and SHAKE (22) constraints that maintain the planarity of the peptide bond, and appropriate bond lengths, 
and bond angles. The coefficients for these terms are the same as used previously. The full, modified associative memory and 
contact (AMC) energy function, including the backbone, is: 

Vt = -{VaM + Viang + A^l^^ + ^HB^HB + -^,x^ + ^^BVyBV^^HarmYHarm + Kp-Zip)- 

We define a reduced temperature as 7* = %77e. Here e is one-quarter of the native state energy per residue averaged over the 
training in the following way: 
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With this choice of units, the folding temperature is typically near 7* = 1 .0. 
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The parameters in the AMC energy function should be chosen to give good 
discrimination between the native state and typical unfolded states at intermediate 
temperatures and to minimize the presence of local mininia that can slow the search 
through conformational space. The minimal requirement for rapid folding of a target 
sequence is a sufficiently large ratio of the stability gap, j^^, the gap in energy between 

the native state and the average energy of the ensemble of non-native states and the 
variance in energy of the unfolded states (S^jA^- The stability gap is related to the 
folding temperature, T^, and the variance is related to typical depth of a local minimum, 

and thus to the glass transition temperature, Tq (10). Maximizing the ratio of the stability gap to the variance can be shown to 
be equivalent to maximizing the ratio of the folding temperature to the glass transition temperature (23). 

As described, we enforce a set of constraints on the contribution to the mean energy of the globules from each proximity 
class, and we enforce roughly equal transition temperatures in each proximity class by constraining the variance in each class. 
The details of the optimization functional are contained in Hardin et al. (14)- 

To determine the optimal set of parameters, we choose a training set of 14 oc/P proteins and generate a set of unfolded 
conformations via a constant temperature molecular dynamics simulation. The full set of 14 training proteins and their 
associated memories are discussed in the Appendix. To generate the initial set of decoys, we used an energy function that was 
optimized for an p^-helical training set (7). Once the optimum set of parameters is chosen for a particular ensemble of 
unfolded states that energy function is used to generate a new set of decoys, and the procedure is iterated until self- 
consistency (13). The collapse temperature is related to the mean energy of the unfolded states and can vary among the 
members of the training set. To ensure that the globules for each training set protein come from roughly equivalent portions 
of phase diagram, we constrain the unfolded states to have a given degree of similarity to the native state. This is measured 
by the fraction of native contacts, or Q: 



The unfolded ensembles were constrained to have a g of 0.3. The constraint procedure is described in ref. 2- 



^ Results and Discussion 

Once the optimized energy fiinction is obtained we minimize it by using simulated 
annealing via molecular dynamics. Table 3 shows the results of simulations on each of 
the 14 training set proteins, using just the optimized energy function, i.e., without 
applying the bias to predicted secondary structure or the average over a multiple 
sequence alignment. The database of known structures from which the AMC potential is 
calculated was constructed by deliberately excluding any proteins with structural 
similarity to the corresponding training set protein. Thus scaffold proteins have global 
rms deviations (rmsd) that are generally >9 A (9). There are two points about the results 
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on the training set proteins. First, the best structure obtained in the simulation is frequently more native-like, as measured by 
Q, than anything in the database. This demonstrates the ability of the AMC potential to reconstruct the members of the 
training set by generalizing from the partial structural similarities contained in the alignments to globally unrelated 
structures. Finally, there is a genera! decline in quality of the predictions as the length of the target sequence increases. The 
potential is most effective for sequences <90 residues long. For most of the training proteins beyond that length, the best 
structure obtained is somewhat inferior to the best input structure from the point of view of the Q measure. This may indicate 
a generic size dependence of the potentials that is not accounted for in our model. The use of the bias to predicted secondary 
structure and the averaging over sequence homologs should generally improve the performance of the potential. To test this 
expectation, we have conducted five simulations each on proteins 2acy and 3chy with the augmented energy function. In the 
case of 2acy, the 2/,^^/ structure is improved compared with the previous results; however, for 3chy it is unchanged. We have 

used the augmented potential for all of the test set simulations, discussed below. 



Table 3. Results of simulated annealing on training set proteins 

View this table: 
[ in this window] 
[in a new window] 



To test the optimized potential, we choose three protein domains from the critical assessment structure prediction 
4 experiment. The test set proteins are domain IC from FtsA (Protein Data Bank code 1E4F, residues 86-166), residues 200- 
309 of Streptococcus mutans Pyrophosphatase, and the N-terminal 1 15 residues of the human XRCC4 DNA repair protein. 
The highest Q to any member of the associative memory database used for each of these targets, Q^^^^, is given in Table 4, 

We have also included the structural alignment from the combinatorial extension (CE) program of Shindyalov and Bourne 
(24). CE finds the alignment of two proteins that maximizes the structural overlap. Table 4 reports the length of the 
alignment, the number of residues contained in gaps in that alignment, the rmsd of the alignment, and a statistical score, Z, 
which is a function of the difference between the alignment score and the distribution of scores associated with random 
alignments. Z> 4.0 typically denotes a strong structural similarity; 3.7 < Z< 4.0 represents a more ambiguous structural 
assignment (24). The low Z values, taken together with the low Qs, demonstrate that the three test set proteins are structurally 
unrelated to the database proteins. Table 5 indicates that the three test set proteins are also unrelated to any of the training set 
proteins, and so constitute a test of the AMC potential's performance on an unknown target. 



Table 4, Structural relationship of test set proteins to database proteins 

View this table: 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 



Table 5. Structural relationship between test set and training set proteins 

View this table: 
[in this window ] 
[in a new window] 



The simplest gauge of the success of a prediction is the global superposition of the predicted and correct structure. Fig. 1 
illustrates such a superposition for the best Q structure {Qiy^s^ encountered during the simulations on each of the test set 

proteins. Even by this very stringent evaluation criteria, the AMC potential performs rather well. It is worth noting that the 
distance maps look somewhat more native-like than the direct superpositions. The best structures for the test set proteins, as 
indicated in Table 5, have Q = 0.35, g = 0.3 1 , and Q = 0.28. It is possible to define a distance map overlap as: 
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where is 1 when residues / and j have the same state (contact, no contact) in the native and predicted structure and is 

0 otherwise. The corresponding distance map overlaps are 0.77 for le4f, 0.76 for 1 i74(a), and 0.78 for I ful(a). It is perhaps 
unsurprising that the AMC potential would be more successful at predicting the set of pair distances than it is at predicting 
the global structure. The backbone used in the simulation is highly schematic. Given the success at predicting the inter- 
residue contacts, it would be interesting to see how much improvement can be achieved with a more elaborate description of 
the backbone or even the substitution of segments from experimental structures subject to the predicted pair constraints 
paralleling a fragment assembly method (25). 




Fig. 1. Superpositions of 



View larger version (46K): 
[in this window ] 
[in a new window] 



best Structures onto the native state. The native 

trace is shown as lines and the predicted trace as a solid ribbon. (A) Protein le4f. 
(B) Protein li 74(a). (Q Protein Iful(a). 



The secondary structure bias, in its present form, can sometimes lead to interesting failures. In the case of Iful(a), the break 
in the native helix at residue 60 facilitates a turn that the predicted structure lacks. The ID prediction that enters into the bias 
has residue 60 as helical. In this case the rather strong bias to the predicted secondary structure that we have used (4e) is a 
disadvantage. It is obviously possible to choose different, even optimized, weights for this term. 



The global superposition of two structures can often fail to highlight significant segments of correct native structure. We have 
submitted the best Q structures to the LGA (Local-Global Alignment) server fhttp://Pred ictionCenter.llnl.gov/local/lga), and 
the results are given in Table 6. The predictions are evaluated according to two measures, LCS and GDT. LCS is the longest 
continuous (along the sequence) segment that can be superimposed on the native structure without exceeding a rmsd cutoff. 
The global distance test (GDT) represents the largest number of residues that lie within a distance cutoff of their correct 
positions. The set of residues need not be contiguous. In all three cases large portions of the prediction are correct to within 
the cutoff. We have also used CE to align the predicted and native structure. Note that in all three cases the predicted 
structure is more similar to the native than any of the database structures, thus demonstrating the ability of the potential to 
generalize from incorrect scaffolds. The scores of local similarity will, of course, depend on the chosen cutoff. Fig. 2 is a 
Hubbard plot of the percent of residues below the cutoff, as a function of the cutoff distance. 



Table 6, Results of LGA server analysis of test set predictions 

View this table: 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 
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Fig. 2. GDT as function of cutoff distance. 



View larger version (12K): 
[in this window] 
[ in a new window ] 



Although such successful predictions are encouraging, a more complete characterization of the AMC potential requires 
knowledge of the free energy as a function of similarity to the native state. We can calculate the free energy surface as a 
fiinction of Q by means of the multiple histogram technique (26). The optimization procedure outlined above is expected to 
yield a free energy surface that is shaped like a rough funnel toward the native state. In Fig. 3 we show the energy and free 
energy of le4f The energy declines steadily until relatively high values of Q, indicating that the free energy surface is largely 
funnel like, with the protein trading energy for entropy as it moves toward the native state. The energy gain is not sufficient to 
completely balance the loss in entropy, as indicated by the relatively low Q value at the minimum. However, structures with 
Q > 0.4 are certainly accessible within moderate amounts of computation time. 





Fig. 3. Energy and free energy as a function of Q for protein 1 e4f 
(CASP4 Target 0089). = 1 .0. 
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View larger version (9K): 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 





For a well-fianneled landscape, it is expected that the minima will shift to higher Q as the temperature is lowered. There is a 
practical problem, however, with simulating at temperatures much lower than those studied here. As the temperature 
decreases, escape from non-native traps is slowed. At a low enough temperature, we encounter a glass transition, below 
which the protein is localized to a single basin. Even before that point, however, escape times can become long enough that 
the finite-time simulations we have performed fall out of equilibrium (27). Fig, 4 shows the Q autocorrelation functions for 
runs at several different temperatures. It is clear that much below 7* = 1.0 the simulation is exploring an increasingly small 
amount of configuration space. The glass transition therefore limits the simulation to intermediate temperature even though 
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the minima in free energy would be expected to shift to higher Q as the temperature is lowered. The energy curve shown in 
Fig. 4 is not monotonically decreasing in Q but is flat above Q We have previously discussed the practical 
implications of this caldera-like shape for the sampling of predicted structures (9). 




Fig. 4. Q autocorrelation functions. 



View larger version (9K): 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 



^ Conclusion 

We have described a potential energy function for the prediction protein structures 
without resorting to information from known, homologous structures. Using ideas from 
energy landscape theory, we have optimized the parameters of the potential to yield a 
free energy surface, which is as near to a smooth funnel as is possible given our 
encoding. The resulting potential performs well in tests on short- to medium-length 
proteins unrelated to the structures on which it was trained. 
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AMC, associative memory and contact; CE, combinatorial extension; rmsd, rms deviation. 



► Footnotes 

1 To whom correspondence should be addressed. E-mail: pwolynes@ucsd.edu , 



^ Appendix 



The OC/P training set was selected to represent the various structural classes appearing in 
the CATH database (28). The 14 training proteins ranged in length from 53 to 
138 residues. The training set consisted of proteins ligd, 2sni(i), Isnb, 3il8, lubi, Ipht, 
Ipoh, Itig, 2acy, Ifrd, lope, Irds, 3chy, and 5nul. The scaffolds were a subset of the oc/P 
chains appearing in the Protein Data Bank select 2001 list (29), Structures determined by 
NMR, those with resolution >3.0 A, and those with length >200 residues were removed. 
This process resulted in a list of 168 proteins from which the memory proteins were 
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selected. The selection process eliminated any memory protein with structural 
overlap > Q>OA to the training protein to which it was aligned. The final memory set 
consisted of the top 138 scoring alignments to unrelated scaffolds. 
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The Mycobacterium tuberculosis lysA gene 
encodes the enzyme we^o-diaminopimelate 
decarboxylase (DAPDC), a pyridoxal-5'- 
phosphate (PLP>dependent enzyme. The 
enzyme catalyzes the final step in the 
lysine biosynthetic pathway converting 

/we^o-diaminopimelic acid (DAP) to L-lysine. The lysA gene of M tuberculosis 
H37Rv has been established as essential for bacterial survival in 
immunocompromised mice, demonstrating that de novo biosynthesis of lysine is essential for in vivo viability. Drugs targeted 
against DAPDC could be efficient anti-tuberculosis drugs, and the three-dimensional structure of DAPDC from 
M tuberculosis complexed with reaction product lysine and the ternary complex with PLP and lysine in the active site has 
been determined. The first structure of a DAPDC confirms its classification as a fold type III PLP-dependent enzyme. The 
structure shows a stable 2-fold dimer in head-to-tail arrangement of a triose-phosphate isomerase (TIM) barrel-like (x,/P 
domain and a C-terminal P sheet domain, similar to the ornithine decarboxylase (GDC) fold family. PLP is covalently bound 
via an internal aldimine, and residues from both domains and both subunits contribute to the binding pocket. Comparison of 
the structure with eukaryotic ODCs, in particular with a di-fluoromethyl ornithine (DMFO)-bound GDC from Trypanosoma 
bruceii, indicates that corresponding DAP-analogues might be potential inhibitors for mycobacterial DAPDCs. 

► INTRODUCTION 

The final step in the bacterial lysine biosynthetic pathway is carried-out by meso- 
DAP* decarboxylase (DAPDC), encoded by the iysA gene. DAPDC is a vitamin 
B^-dependent enzyme that stereospecifically converts meso-DAP to L-lysine 
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(Scheme [). Like most enzyme-catalyzed decarboxylation reactions, the conversion 
of DAP to lysine is not reversible. The enzyme is of interest because of its 
importance in bacterial growth and survival. Lysine is required in protein 
biosynthesis and is essential for bacterial viability and development. The lysine 
precursor DAP itself is used as a structural cross-linking component of the peptidoglycan layer of Gram-negative, Gram- 
positive (except Gram-positive cocci), and mycobacterial cell walls (1). DAP cross-links provide stability to the cell wall and 
confer resistance to intracellular osmotic pressure (2). DAP can be synthesized by one or more of the following three 
different pathways: (i) the succinylase pathway, identified in all Gram-negative and Gram-positive bacteria, as well as 
Myobacterium tuberculosis', (ii) the dehydrogenase pathway, utilized by Bacillus sphaericus, Corynebacterium glutamicum, 
and Brevibacterium species (3); and (iii) the acetylase pathway, which is limited to certain Bacillus species (4). Higher plants 
also produce lysine using a succinylase pathway (5). The presence of multiple biosynthetic pathways, at least in some 
bacteria, is probably an indication of the importance of DAP and lysine to bacterial survival. As the substrate and the reaction 
are not found in mammals, inhibitors of the enzyme may ultimately become leads for therapeutic intervention in bacterial 
infections (6). 

In Escherichia coli, the lysA gene is transcriptionally controlled by the LysR regulator protein; in the presence of lysine, 
transcription of the lysA gene is repressed (7), in contrast, M tuberculosis does not apparently have a comparable LysR 
regulator, based on the lack of homologous sequences in the M. tuberculosis genomic sequence (8). In M tuberculosis, 
C glutamicum, and Brevibacterium lactofermentum, the lysA gene is not in an operon as the second gene in an open reading 
frame with argS (arginyl-tRNA synthetase) (9^12). In C. glutamicum the lysA gene is constitutively expressed (JJ ), and in the 
related organism B. lactofermentum the lysA gene is only weakly suppressed by lysine (12). Based on the evolutionary 
relationship between these three species of bacteria, we (J 3) proposed that the expression of the lysA gene of M tuberculosis 
is probably constitutive. 

We show in this study that the lysA gene is essential for M. tuberculosis survival in an immunodeficient SCID (severe 
combined immunodeficient) mouse model, and we have determined the crystal structure of DAPDC in complex with the 
coenzyme pyridoxal 5'-phosphate (PLP) and the decarboxylation product lysine as well as DAPDC complexed with only 
lysine (binary complex). DAPDC is structurally very similar to eukaryotic ornithine decarboxylases (ODCs) f 14-16 ) and, 
with the exception of a rotation of the C-terminal domain, to Bacillus stearothermophilus alanine racemase (AR) (J_7). 
Although both DAPDC and ODCs carry-out similar decarboxylation reactions involving pyridoxal-5'-phosphate (PLP) as a 
cofactor, DAPDC is the only known amino acid decarboxylase that stereospecifically acts on a substrate carbon atom in D- 
configuration (Scheme 1). 




Scheme 1. Reaction schematic of stereospecific decarboxylation of 
m^5o-diammopimelic acid (DAP) to L-lysine via vitamin (PLP)- 

dependent DAP-decarboxylase (DAPDC). 



View larger version (12K): 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 



► EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Generation and in Vitro Characterization of the lysA Mutant of M. tuberculosis— 
The lysA mutant of M tuberculosis, mc'^3026, was previously constructed by 
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allelic exchange and has a deletion within the coding region of the lysA gene with 
an inserted yg resolvase binding site (J8). The mutant requires exogenous lysine 
supplementation at 1 mg/ml and can be complemented to protrophy by a copy of 
the wild-type lysA gene carried on the integrating vector pYUB651. In this work, 
we performed reversion analysis and were unable to isolate revertants from over 10^^ M tuberculosis ^lysA cells. This 
established that the DAPDC activity can not be suppressed by any extragenic mutation and that the viability of the 
M tuberculosis cells is dependent on this activity. 

Clearance of the M. tuberculosis Lysine Auxotroph in SCID Mice- Female SCID mice were bred at the animal facility of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. The animals were maintained under barrier conditions and fed sterilized commercial 
mouse chow and water ad libitum. The M tuberculosis strains mc^3026 (jS^lysA5::res) and mc^3026 bearing pYUB651 
(expressing the wild-type lysA gene) (13), were grown in Middlebrook 7H9 broth (Difco) supplemented with 0.05% Tween 
80, 0.2% glycerol, and 1 x ADS (0.5% bovine serum albumin, fraction V (Roche), 0.2% dextrose, and 0.85% NaCI) or on 
Middlebrook 7H10 or 7H11 solid medium (Difco) supplemented with 0.2% glycerol and 10% OADC (oleic acid, albumin, 
dextrose, and catalase; BD Biosciences), Cultures of the lysine auxotroph were supplemented with 1 mg/ml L-lysine (for both 
liquid and solid media), and 0.05% Tween 80 was added to solid medium. Liquid cultures were grown in 490-cm^ roller 
bottles (Coming) at 4-6 rpm. Plates were incubated for 3-6 weeks. 

Titered frozen stocks of bacteria were thawed and diluted appropriately in phosphate buffered saline containing 0.05% 
Tween 80 (PBST). The bacterial suspensions were plated at the time of injection to confirm viable counts. Intravenous 
injections were given via the tail vein. At various time points post-injection (24 h and once weekly), three mice were 
sacrificed for each strain, and the lungs, liver, and spleen were removed and homogenized separately in PBST using a 
Stomacher 80 (Tekmar, Cincinnati, OH), The homogenates were diluted in PBST and plated to determine the number of 
colony-forming units (CFU)/ml. Note that mice were sacrificed at 24 h post-injection in order to compare the bacterial 
colony-forming units received by the mice to the colony-forming units in the suspensions at the time of injection. Thus, the 
bacterial counts reported at time zero represent the viable bacteria present in the mice at 24 h post-injection. 

Cloning of the lysA Gene and Expression of M tuberculosis DAPDC— A 1.3-kb DNA fragment containing the lysA gene 
(Rvl237, Swiss Prot accession number P31848), was amplified by PCR with M tuberculosis H37Rv genomic DNA as the 
template, using the following oligonucleotide primers: 5'-AGA GAA GCA TAT GAA CGA GCT GCT GCA CTT AGC 
GCC GAA TG-3* and 5'-AGA GAA GGC GGC CGC CCT CAC TTC CAA ACT CAG CAA ATC GTC-3\ The amplified 
DNA fragment was digested with Ndel and Notl restriction enzymes and subcloned into the corresponding restriction sites in 
the pET30b vector with a C-terminal His^ tag. E. coli B834 (DE3) Met- cells were transformed with the lysA-pET30b/His 

vector. The transformed cells were grown to exponential phase at 37 °C in TB media containing kanamycin. For production 
of Se-Met labeled protein, the cells were grown in M9 minimal media supplemented with all 19 standard amino acids and 
selenium-methionine (19). Expression of lysA was induced with 1 mM isopropyl-l-thio-P-D-galactopyranoside (IPTG), and 
cells were harvested after growth for 4-6 h at 1 6 °C. 

DAPDC Purification— The harvested cells were pelleted and resuspended in buffer A (20 mM Tris-HCI, pH 8,0, and 50 mM 
imidazole) containing 1 mM phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride (PMSF) and complete EDTA-free protease inhibitors (Roche 
Applied Science). The cell mixture was repeatedly sonicated at 4 °C with 30 s pulses, and the cell suspension was centrifuged 
at 15,000 X g for 1 h. The clear supernatant was loaded onto an Amersham Biosciences Hi-trap Ni^*^ chelating column and 
washed with 300 ml of buffer A containing 500 mM NaCl. The His-tagged DAPDC was eluted from the nickel affinity 
column using Buffer B (20 mM Tris-HCI, pH8.0, 500 mM imidazole, and 500 mM NaCl). After purification to near 
homogeneity by size exclusion chromatography ( Amersham Biosciences ) on an S-Superdex-200 column, DAPDC was 
dialyzed against 20 mM Tris buffer (pH 8.0), concentrated to 10 mg/ml, and stored in 20 mM Tris-HCI, pH 8.0, at —80 °C. 

Crystallization— Native and Se-Met- labeled DAPDC (10 mg ml-') were crystallized at 18 °C by vapor diffusion in hanging 
drops. Initial crystallization screening was carried out with DAPDC alone, DAPDC incubated with DAP (5 mM) plus PLP 
(0.2 mM) overnight at 4 °C, and DAPDC plus lysine. Crystallization of DAPDC was only successful in the case of DAPDC 
supplemented with 5 mM lysine. Crystals (0.2 x 0.3 x 0.3 mm) grew at 18 °C within 3-7 days in 4-^1 hanging drops (2 ^1 of 
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DAPDC, 10 mg/ml, containing 5 mM of lysine combined with 2 ^1 of well solution) equilibrated against 500 |il of well 
solution containing 24% polyethylene glycol mono-methylether 5000 (PEG-MME 5000), 0. 1 M MES buffer, pH 6.3, and 
60 mM ammonium sulfate. Native DAPDC-lysine crystals were soaked for 3 h in mother liquor containing 0.2 mM PLP to 
obtain distinctly yellow-colored crystals of the DAPDC-PLP-lysine complex. 

Data Collection- Highly redundant and complete selenium K-edge MAD diffraction data from a single Se-Met- 
DAPDC/lysine crystal were collected at three wavelengths using an ADSC CCD detector on beamline 14-ID-B at the 
Advanced Photon Source (APS) of the Argonne National Laboratory (ANL). Crystals mounted in cryo-loops were flash 
cooled in a N2 stream ( 1 20 K) after brief soaks in 2 ^il of mother liquor plus 2 ^1 of a cryoprotectant composed of 30% 

dioxane and 20% 2-methyI-2,4-pentanediol (MPD). Native data from DAPDC-PLP-lysine crystals were recorded on APS 
beamline 19BM using the 3 x 3 segment APS-1 CCD detector. The diffraction data were reduced using DENZO (20), and 
intensities were scaled with SCALEPACK (20). The reflections were indexed primitive tetragonal (a = b = 1 n.5 A, 
c = 237.7 A) with Laue symmetry 4/mmm. Examination of the integrated and scaled data indicated tetragonal space group 
P4|2|2 or its enantiomorph PA-p.^!, Solvent content calculations (21) indicated the presence of either a dimer (Vj^, 4,0; Vg, 

70%) or a trimer (Vj^, 2.8; V3, 54%) in the asymmetric unit. 

Structure Determination— Experimental phases for DAPDC-lysine were obtained by multiwavelength anomalous diffraction 
(MAD) phasing (22) (Table 1). SHELXD located eight selenium sites in the asymmetric unit consistent with a dimer in the 
asymmetric unit (23), and SOLVE (24) was used to refine the sites and calculate initial protein phasesj resulting in an overall 
figure of merit of 0.4 1 for the data in the resolution range of 1 00-2.8 A. Further phase improvement with solvent flattening in 
AUTOSHARP (25) resulted in density-modified maps of high quality showing clear electron density for two molecules of 
protein in the asymmetric unit. The electron density map was submitted to TEXTAL (26) for automated model building. The 
TEXTAL model fit 80% of the backbone and 20% of the side chains correctly, with the exception of a stretch of 50 amino 
acids that were traced in the wrong direction; the remaining backbone model fit well into the electron density of the map. 
After determining the non-crystallographic symmetry (NCS) operator from the selenium substructure using graphical analysis 
and refinement with (CCP4) LSQKAB, the electron density was averaged and solvent flattened using DM (27). Starting from 
the TEXAL tracing, all of the residues of DAPDC except Met-1 could be built into the density-modified and -averaged 
experimental map using XTALVIEW (28). A final model of high quality was produced after several cycles of manual model 
building, and NCS restrained maximum likelihood refinement with REFMAC5 (29) against the high remote data set (Table 
U). A sulfate ion, located at the position of the PLP phosphate moiety, was clearly visible in the electron density. 204 water 
molecules were manually added during iterative cycles of model building and refinement. Weak electron density for the 
complexed lysine was visible in each binding pocket of the dimer but was not refined in the Se-Met model. 



Table I 

View this table: Anomalous data collection and phasing statistics for binary DAPDC-Lys complex 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 





Table II 


View this table: 


Data collection, refinement, and geometry statistics for binary and ternary DAPDC 


[in this window] 


complexes 


[in a new window] 





The structure of native DAPDC complexed with PLP and lysine was solved by molecular replacement with EPMR (30) 
(correlation coefficient 0.60) using the final model of the Se-Met DAPDC-lysine complex as a search model. Bias-minimized 
electron density maps were obtained using the Shake&wARP (SN W) protocol (31). Clear electron density for both PLP 
molecules and density for both lysines were visible in the Shake&wARP map prior to any model building. Several cycles of 
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manual model adjustment and NCS-restrained maximum likelihood refinement in REFMAC5 yielded a final 2.6 A model of 
good quality (Table U) for the DAPDC-PLP-lysine complex. 

> RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The lysA Gene Is Required for in Vivo Growth of M. tuberculosis H37Rv— The 
lysine auxotrophic strain mc^3026 or the complemented mutant were each 
introduced (10^ cells per mouse) into 24 SCID mice by tail vein injections, and 
groups of three mice each were sacrificed at 1 day post-injection and weekly 
thereafter until week 6. At each sacrifice, the number of viable bacteria was 
determined in the spleens, livers, and lungs of the mice. The lysine auxotrophic 
mutant was cleared from or did not grow in the examined organs of the SCID mice, whereas the complemented strain, 
mc23026/pYUB651, multiplied extensively (Fig. 1). in both the spleen and the lung, the number of viable bacteria decreased 
by three orders of magnitude in 6 weeks (Fig. 1^), whereas the decrease of the number of viable bacteria in the lung was only 
one order of magnitude (Fig. IC). The mice given the complemented M tuberculosis mutant died within 3 weeks, whereas 
the mice receiving the auxotrophic M tuberculosis mutant did not display any gross organ pathology and survived for the 
duration of the experiment. Control experiments have demonstrated that immunocompetent C57BL/6 mice can clear an 
infection with the M. tuberculosis lysine auxotroph with the same kinetics as those seen for the clearance of the mutant in the 
spleen and lungs of the SCID mice (data not shown). 



Fig. 1. Clearance of the lysine auxotrophs in SCID mice. The viable 
bacterial counts in CFU/ml are shown for the spleens, livers, and lungs of 
SCID mice injected intravenously with the various mycobacterial strains. 
Three mice were assayed at each time point. The error bars indicate the 
means ± S.D. Note that the counts at time zero are the counts obtained at 
24 h post-injection as described under "Results and Discussion." Panels 
A, B, and C show the CFU/ml in each organ after injection with 1^10^ 
CFU of the Lys- M tuberculosis mutant mc^3026 {open squares), or 
1x10^ CFU of the complemented Lys"*" M tuberculosis strain 
mc23026/pYUB651 (closed squares). 



In addition, we tested the frequency of reversion of the lysA mutations by growing the mutant in the presence of lysine to 
mid-log phase of growth, centrifuging it, and resuspending it in media without lysine. The plating of two independent 
cultures and plating over 10^^ cells from both cultures yielded no viable colonies, thus establishing that the lysA deletion 
mutant does not revert and cannot be suppressed by an extragenic mutation. The combination of the in vitro and in vivo data 
establishes that DAPDC activity is essential for the viability of M tuberculosis and that M tuberculosis cannot sequester 
lysine from a mammalian host. We thus reasoned that drugs targeted against DAPDC could be effective anti-tuberculosis 
agents and pursued the determination of the three-dimensional structure of M tuberculosis DAPDC. 

Overview of the M tuberculosis DAPDC Structure— The crystal structure of M. tuberculosis DAPDC confirms its 
classification as a fold type 111 dependent enzyme (32). DAPDC has a fold similar to eukaryotic ODCs f 14-I6 \ and 

DAPDC also forms a stable head-to-tail homodimer of practically identical subunits with a coordinate deviation comparable 
with the overall r.m.s.d. coordinate error for the structure models (0.33 and 0.42 A, respectively). 

Each of the DAPDC subunits (related by proper 2-fold rotation) consists of two ODC-like domains (Fig. 2). Domain I is 
composed of residues 48-308 forming a barrel comprised of (3-strands (p4-pl3) and helices (oc^-ocIO). The first 
47 residues are located in domain II and contain strands Pl, |32, p3, and helix ^1, leading into helix oc2 of the barrel. The C- 
terminal domain II contains residues 2-47 (pl, p2, p3, and o^l) and 309-446 (o^l l-ocl3, strands Pl4-p21) and forms a mixed p- 
sheet flanked by helices. The two structural domains are connected by helix ^2 and Pl3. All of the loops connecting the 
P strands and oc helices were clearly visible in the electron density. 
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Fig. 2. Overview of tlie M, tuberculosis DAPDC structure. A, ribbon 
presentation of secondary structure elements. The barrel domain (1) 
formed of residues 48-308 is shown \n yellow, the C-terminal domain (II) 
contains residues 1-47 of the amino-terminal and 309-446 from the C- 
terminal region and is colored magenta. The fold is similar to that of 
eukaryotic ODCs and classifies M tuberculosis DAPDC as a fold type III 
Bg-dependent enzyme. B, two molecules of DAPDC, related by 2-fold 

non-crystallographic symmetry, form a stable dimer. Subunit one, same 
color scheme as in panel A. Subunit two is colored cyan (N-terminal 
domain) and red (C-terminal domain). Shown in stick representation, PLP 
and lysine, located in the binding pocket formed by dimer interfaces 
between N-terminal and C-terminal domains. Also shown are the 
disulfide links between the subunits. 



Two identical binding sites are formed by residues of both polypeptide chains of the dimer. The active site is at the interface 
between the a/p barrel domain of one subunit and the p sheet domain of both subunits. Residues from the a/P barrel are 
mainly involved in binding PLP, whereas residues from the p sheet domain primarily contribute to substrate binding. Large 
conformational changes between the binary DAPDC-lysine and ternary DAPDC-PLP-lysine complex are absent (overall Qjt 
coordinate r.m.s.d. 0.42 A). The only significant differences between the DAPDC complex structures appear near the 
substrate and cofactor binding sites, discussed below. 

Comparison ofM. tuberculosis DAPDC with Eucaryotic Ornithine Decarboxylases and Alanine Racemase— A search for 
structural alignment using DALl (3_3) revealed high similarity (Z-value 34.4) with eukaryotic ODCs, enzymes found in the 
polyamine biosynthetic pathway catalyzing the decarboxylation of ornithine to putrescine and a lower level of structural 
similarity with AR from B. stearothermophilus (Z-value, 18.3). Multiple sequence alignments of known mycobacterial 
DAPDC sequences, eukaryotic ODCs with known structures, and B. stearothermopilus AR are presented in Fig. 3 and 
summarized together with structural data in Table III. Despite the relatively low level of amino acid sequence identity 
between eukaryotic ODCs and M tuberculosis DAPDC (-18%), least squares superposition of the structures indicates close 
resemblance (r.m.s.d. values, '-2.2 A), Even AR, which shares only 5% identity with DAPDC, superimposes with 
2.7 A r.m.s.d. (Fig. 4). The higher deviation can be attributed largely to a distinct rotation of the AR P-domain respective to 
the well superimposing oc/p barrels (-30°, see also Grishin et ai 1999 (34)). 





Fig. 3. Multiple sequence alignment of PLP-dependent enzymes. Top line indicates 
regions of partially conserved or important binding motives or residues. Alignment carried out 
with ClustalW 1 .8.2 (40). Color key: green, polar residues; red^ hydrophobic residues; blue, 
negatively charged; and magenta, positively charged. 
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Table 111 

View this table: Sequence and structure alignment summary for fold type 111 PLP dependent enzymes 
[in this window] 
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Fig. 4. Backbone superposition of known fold type III PLP- 
dependent enzyme structures. Panel A, color key: cyan, M. tuberculosis 
DAPDC; magenta, human ODC; green, mouse ODC; and yellow, 
T. brucei Panel B, superposition of M tuberculosis DAPDC {cyan) with 
B. stearothermopilus AR {red). The rotation of the AR P-domain relative 
to the other structures is clearly visible. The superpositions were carried 
by the Local-Global-Alignment server (Adam Zemla, 
predictioncenter.IInl.gov/locai/lga/lga.html); corresponding r.m.s.d, 
values are listed in Table III. The figure was prepared using Swiss Pdb 
Viewer (41) and PovRay (www.povray.org). 



The sequence alignments (Fig. 3) also show a decreasing conservation of PLP binding motives fi*om the mycobacterial 
DAPDCs to the eukaryotic ODCs and AR. The KAFL motif, containing the lysine residue that covalently binds to PLP via 
Schiff base (internal aldimine) formation, is conserved in procaryotic DAPDCs and eukaryotic ODCs, as is the glycine rich 
motif (GGG) shown to interact with the phosphate group of PLP. Other conserved motifs include the HIGS motif (thought to 
be involved in protonation/deprotonation reactions), and the EPGR and CESGD motifs, which are part of the substrate 
binding regions (35). These motifs, however, with the exception of EPGR, appear not conserved in the structurally related 
alanine racemase, consistent with its very low sequence identity to the DAPDCs. ^ 

Comparison of the large, buried, solvent-accessible surface area at the dimer interface (Table HI) indicates that DAPDC 
(3462 A^, or 21%) forms the most stable dimer among the fold type 111 members of known structure. The extensive number 
of conserved intermolecular contacts and the absence of extended crystal packing contacts (largest contact area between 
symmetry related subunits in the crystal lattice is 64 A^) indicate that DAPDC is an obligate dimer. Additional structural 
support for the dimer as the functional unit comes from the unexpected finding of a disulfide bridge between Cys-93 of one 
subunit of the dimer and Cys-375 of the other subunit. Intersubunit disulfide bridges are very rare in cytoplasmic proteins, 
especially in prokaryotes. Cys-93 is found only in mycobacterial DAPDCs but is absent in all other bacterial DAPDCs. Cys- 
375 also forms a hydrogen bond via its backbone oxygen to the PLP 0P3 hydroxyl group of the other subunit and is 
conserved in all bacterial DAPDCs as well as in other type HI B^-dependent enzymes. Chromatographic experiments further 

provide chemical evidence that M. tuberculosis DAPDC is indeed a stable dimer. DAPDC migrated with an apparent 
molecular weight consistent with a dimer in gel filtration chromatography experiments, and the disulfide bridge adjoining the 
two subunits was confirmed by non-reducing SDS-PAGE (not shown). Interestingly, early ultracentrifugation studies 
reported that E. coli DAPDC was a tetramer (36), whereas gel filtration analysis suggested that the E. coli DAPDC enzyme 
was monomeric (37). For M tuberculosis DAPDC, neither the crystal structure nor size exclusion chromatography nor the 
native SDS gels described above support a monomeric state or the formation of a tetramer. 

The PLP-binding Site— The active site of M. tuberculosis DAPDC is located in a shallow, highly hydrophilic cavity between 
the dimer interfaces with the deep PLP binding pocket located near the C-terminal ends of the P strands of the barrel, 
similar to other ODCs ( 14-16 ). Clear electron density for PLP was visible in the SN W omit maps of the ternary complex and 
indicated the presence of a covalent C=N link between Lys-72 Ngand C4A of PLP (Fig. 5). 



Fig. 5. Electron density in the DAPDC binding cleft for covalently 
bound PLP and lysine. Both PLP and lysine were omitted from the 
model before map generation (Shake&wARP map (31) contoured at 1 
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ff level). The blob feature in XtalView has been used to limit the display 
of the electron density within 2 A of the model. This figure was created 
by XtalView (28) and rendered with Raster3d (42). 



View larger version (53K): 
fin this window] 
[in a new window] 



Hydrogen bonds and nonbonding contacts between PLP and DAPDC are summarized in Fig. 6. The oxygen atoms of the 
PLP phosphate group hydrogen bond with the peptide backbone nitrogen atoms of Gly-258 in the glycine rich motif and 
those of Gly-302 and Arg-303, OPl also forms a hydrogen bond with the hydroxyl group of Tyr-405. In the DAPDC-lysine 
binary complex, a sulfate ion occupies the same position as the phosphate group of PLP in the ternary DAPDC-PLP-lysine 
structure. 



View larger version (22K): 
[in this window] 
[in a new window] 



In addition to the covalent link to Lys-72 the pyridyl moiety of PLP is positioned by a hydrogen bond to the side-chain 
carboxylate of GIu-300, which participates in an extended hydrogen bond network with Asp-9I and the conserved residues 
Asp-254 and His-21 1. Two histidine residues (1 14 and 213) and Ala-70 form hydrophobic contacts, with His-213 7j-stacking 
against the si face of the pyridine ring. His-1 14 and Asp-9l are positioned toward the re face of the pyridine ring, and both 
are within hydrogen bonding distance of the carboxylate of Glu-300. The network of interactions around GIu-300 in the 
binding pocket essentially fixes the position of the imidazole side chains of His-1 14 and His-21 1, as well as the carboxylates 
of Asp-91 and Asp-254 with respect to the pyridine ring of PLP. An additional hydrogen bond to the other subunit of the 
dimer exists between the 03 hydroxyl group of PLP(B) and the backbone oxygen of the disulfide forming cysteine Cys-375A 



The side chain of His-213 T^-stacks with the si side of the pyridyl ring. This residue is conserved in the eukaryotic ODCs; 
however, His-21 1 and His-1 14 are absent and are replaced by serine and alanine or glycine, respectively. In 
B. stearothermopilus AR, the ^j-stacked His-213 is again conserved via AR His- 166, and His-21 1 and His-1 14 are replaced 
by Tyr-164 and Leu-85. The highly variable environment on the re face of the pyridyl ring caused by these residue 
substitutions could play a significant role in fine-tuning the (stereo)specificity and/or pH optimum of the different PLP- 




Fig. 6. Schematic representation of ligand binding interactions in active site 
pocket of DAPDC. Residues of both homodimer subunits contribute to PLP and to 
lysine binding. This figure was created by LIGPLOT (43). 




(Fig. 6). 
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mediated reactions in these enzymes. 

Lysine Binding to M. tuberculosis DAPDC- In the DAPDC-PLP-lysine complex, the density for reaction product lysine 
could be located in each binding site. In binding site B, the density is very clear and allowed unambiguous positioning and 
refinement of the lysine molecule (Fig. 5). In site A, the lysine is again oriented similarly to the first site, but its exact 
position along the channel opening in the binding site is not as clear as for site B. Both lysines are positioned with the side 
chain toward the si face of the PLP pyridyl ring, consistent with decarboxylation occurring on this side of the ring. Residues 
of domain II of the other subunit (Ser-377A, Glu 376A) participate in lysine binding consistent with the important role of 
ODC Asp-361 (corresponding to DAPDC Glu-376) that has been demonstrated in Ala mutation studies (38), which show a 
2000-fold decrease in substrate binding affinity in mODC. The carboxyl group of lysine is further fixed by conserved residue 
Arg-303, which participates in PLP binding via backbone N contacts as well. As clearly visible in the electron density Fig. 5, 
the g-amino group and CE of lysine are positioned reasonably close (-4.0 A) to the catalytic Schiff base formed by the Lys- 
PLP internal aldimine, (Fig. 5). A model of the substrate DAP based on the bound lysine would thus have its (D)-aminoacyl 
group in a position to interact with the internal aldimine from the si side of the pyridoxyl ring as well as with conserved His- 
213, Arg-161, and possibly Ser-377. 

Given the limited 2.6 A resolution of the present structure, further discussion of the details of the stereospecificity of the 
decarboxylation mechanism in DAPDC must remain speculative. The structural similarity between the DAPDC binding site 
and that of eukaryotic ODCs suggests a related mechanism. The catalytic mechanism of the decarboxylation reaction 
preformed by ODCs has been extensively studied (14, 38). The major difference is that in ODCs the amino acid substrate 
ornithine is in an L configuration, but DAPDC decarboxylates the D-aminocarboxyl group of meso-DAP. Details in the 
orientation of the D-aminocarboxyl group with respect to the conjugated pyridyl ring system acting as an electron sink as well 
as stereospecificity of the anchoring of the non-reacting L-aminocarboxyl group through the domain II residues are likely 
responsible for achieving stereospecific decarboxylation of DAP. Amino acid decarboxylation reactions of fold type III PLP- 
dependent enzymes generally occur on the si side of the pyridyl ring plane (as discussed by Kern et al. in 1999 (15)), and 
evidence exists that the reaction may involve an inversion of the reactive Ca of the substrate (39). 

Structural Basis of DAPDC as a Potential Anti-tuberculosis Drug Target-- The comparison of DAPDC with the inhibitor- 
and product-bound ODC structures (]4, 32) of the parasitic flagellate Trypanosoma brucei indicates that DAPDC, given that 
it is essential for M tuberculosis viability, could be a potential anti-mycobacterial drug target. Although there are currently 
no known drugs that target DAPDC, one of the most widely used drugs used to treat African sleeping sickness is oc- 
difluoromethylomithine (DFMO), a suicide inhibitor that targets T, brucei ODC (32). In the crystal structure, DFMO forms 
the external aldimine linkage with PLP as seen in the product-bound structure (J4), but in addition it is covalently bound to 
the side chain of Cys-360, thus irreversibly blocking the binding site (Fig. 5). A slight backbone torsion, combined with an 
-160° rotation of the equivalent Cys-375 SG, suffices to bring DAPDC into practically the same conformation as the DFMO- 
bound 7! brucei ODC (Fig. 7) but necessitates the breakage of the intersubunit disulfide bond in DAPDC. It has been 
proposed that in ODCs DFMO decarboxylation via the internal PLP aldimine followed by elimination of a F- anion might 
form a highly reactive electrophilic imine, attacking the nucleophilic Cys-360 thiol group (35). To what degree a reactive 
imine of a fluorinated DAP analogue might be capable of attacking the Cys-375-Cys-93 disulfide bond, is unknown. It 
certainly would require a transient conformational rearrangement, probably associated with a slight rotation of PLP, which 
now has lost its covalent link, to position the reactive imine so that a reaction can take place. Provided the disulfide bond gets 
broken, the product conformation would closely resemble the arrangement found in DFMO-bound ODC. An energy- 
minimized model, starting from a DAP molecule placed just as the bound DFMO in the T brucei x-ray structure, shows that 
the same conformation is conceivable for a putative DAPDC-inhibitor complex, with quite satisfying geometry (Fig. 7). 
Stereospecificity of the decarboxylation reaction preceding the attack of the reactive imine intermediate would likely require 
that a DAP analog be stereospecifically fluorinated at the D-aminocarboxyl group of DAP. 



Fig. 7. Stereoviews of superpositions of the active sites of the two models. A, 
superposition of energy-minimized models of putative DAPDC-inhibitor (DFDAP) 
complex {green carbon backbone) with ternary DAPDC-PLP-Lysine complex {cyan 
carbon backbone) are shown in stereo. The aminocarboxyl group on the PLP-bound 
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DFDAP molecule occupies a position similar to lysine in the ternary DAPDC 
complex. The DAPDC-DFDAP was modeled covalently bound to Cys-375A, causing 
speculation that breakage of the Cys-375A to Cys-93B intersubunit disulfide bond 
could occur through an attack of a highly reactive fluorinated imine intermediate (35). 
fi, superposition of the putative DAPDC-inhibitor (DFDAP) complex (green carbon 
backbone) with the T. bruceii ODC-DFMO complex {cyan carbon backbone), 
showing the similarity in the overall geometry of the bound inhibitors in stereo. 
T. bruceii ODC-DFMO was superimposed onto the structure of DAPDC to achieve a 
crude positioning of the PLP-DFMO complex in the active site of the tuberculosis 
(TB) enzyme. The PLP-DFMO complex was extended to the corresponding bound 
PLP-DFDAP analog, and the starting position was adjusted. Hydrogens were added, 
and the docked model was refined further with BioMedCaChe (v,6.0al). Valence and 
hybridization checks were enabled and improved hydrogen bond lengths and van der 
Waals interactions. The structure of DAPDC with the bound PLP-DFDAP analog 
complex was optimized using the Bio-MM2 molecular mechanics engine in CaChe. 
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CXCL12 (SDF-la) and CXCR4 are critical for embryonic 
development and cellular migration in adults. These proteins 
are involved in HIV-l infection, cancer metastasis, and WHIM 
disease. Sequestration and presentation of CXCL12 to CXCR4 
by glycosaminoglycans (GAGs) is proposed to be important for 
receptor activation. Mutagenesis has identified CXCL12 resi- 
dues that bind to heparin. However, the molecular details of this 
interaction have not yet been determined. Here we demonstrate 
that soluble heparin and heparan sulfate negatively affect 
CXCL12-mediated in vitro chemotaxis. We also show that a 
cluster of basic residues in (the dimer interface is required for 
chemotaxis and is a target for inhibition by heparin. We present 
structural evidence for binding of an unsaturated heparin disac- 
charide to CXCL12 attained through solution NMR spectros- 
copy and x-ray crystallography. Increasing concentrations of the 
disaccharide altered the two-dimensional 'H-'^N-HSQC spec- 
tra of CXCL12, which identified two clusters of residues. One 
cluster corresponds to /3-strands in the dimer interface. The sec- 
ond includes the amino-terminal loop and the a-helix. In the 
x-ray structure two unsaturated disaccharides are present. One 
is in the dimer interface with direct contacts between residues 
His^^, Lys^^, and Arg** of CXCL12 and the heparin disaccharide. 
The second disaccharide contacts Ala^^ Arg^^ Asn^° and Lys^"*. 
This is the first x-ray structure of a CXC class chemokine in 
complex with glycosaminoglycans. Based on the observation of 
two heparin binding sites, we propose a mechanism in which 
GAGs bind around CXCL12 dimers as they sequester and pres- 
ent CXCL12 to CXCR4. 



Chemokines are a superfamily of 8 -11-kDa secreted chemo- 
tactic cytokines, which are modulated by glycosaminoglycans 
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(GAGs),^ activate chemokine receptors, and direct cellular 
migration (1). The 43 known human chemokines are divided 
into two major and two minor families. All have a three-dimen- 
sional structure composed of a three-stranded j3-sheet followed 
by an a-helix, which is stabilized by conserved cysteine residues 
forming typically two disulfide bonds (Fig. lA) (2). The chemo- 
kine CXCL12 (CXCL12) is the sole physiological agonist for 
CXCR4 (3). CXCL12 has been observed as a dimer in several 
crystal structures (4, 5). However, it has been reported as both a 
monomer and as a dimer in solution (6, 7). The oligomeric state 
is modulated by pH, concentration, and the presence of diva- 
lent cations and heparin (8). The CXCL12/CXCR4 signaling 
axis is critically involved in a wide variety of physiological func- 
tions. These include margination of neutrophils into the site of 
infection (9, 10), embryonic development (11), mobilization 
and directed migration of stem cells (12, 13), and neurological 
function (14). CXCR4 is involved in HIV-1 infection and HIV- 
associated dementia (15, 16), is implicated in cancer metastasis 
(17-19), and genetic mutants are responsible for WHIM dis- 
ease (20). There is mounting evidence that glycosaminoglycans 
modulate the activity ofchemokines via direct interactions (21). 
Although the complete functionality of these interactions is not 
yet completely understood, it is believed that GAGs and pro- 
teoglycans sequester chemokines (22). This sequestering 
increases dimerization and local concentrations, in turn leading 
to the formation of a chemokine gradient (21-23). In addition, 
heparan sulfate presents CXCL12 to CXCR4-expressing leuko- 
cytes (22). Another important functional aspect of heparin 
binding to CXCL12 is protection from proteolysis by dipeptidyl 
peptidase IV (CD26), which removes the NHj-terminal two 
residues thus inactivating CXCL12 (24). 

CXCL12 was originally shown to possess affinity for heparin 
and heparan sulfate by binding to heparin affinity resin (25). It 
was proposed that positively charged CXCL12 and other che- 
mokines interact with negatively charged GAGs through non- 
specific electrostatic interactions. However, this interaction 
was subsequently shown to be specific (26). CXCL12 bound 
independently of its receptor to CXCR4-negative cells through 
interaction with cell surface glycosaminoglycans. Amara et al. 
(26) proceeded to use site-directed mutagenesis of CXCL12 to 
identify a BBXB motif on the first P-strand (Lys^'^, His^^, and 
Lys^^) that was critical for this in vitro interaction. This triple 
mutant retained its in vitro biological activity of stimulating 



^The abbreviations used are: GAG, glycosaminoglycan; HEK-293, human 
embryonic kidney 293; HSQC, heteronuclear single quantum coherence. 
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intracellular calcium mobilization. However, the mutated 
CXCL12 had significantly decreased affinity for heparin (26). 
Interestingly, mutants of the CC chemokines CCL2 (MCP-1), 
CCL4 (MlP-lj3), and CCL5 (RANTES) devoid of heparin bind- 
ing retain in vitro chemotactic activity but lose in vivo activity 
(27). 

A model of the CXCL12-heparin complex was based on the 
mutagenesis studies (28). Sadir etaL (28) calculated an electro- 
static potential map of CXCL12 and docked a heparin tetrade- 
casaccharide into the positively charged groove. Energy mini- 
mization produced a structure in which heparin was modeled 
to bind quite well in the putative binding site between the sub- 
units of the CXCL12 dimer. In the proposed model, heparin 
interacted primarily with the basic residues Lys^, Lys^*, His^^, 
Lys^^, Arg'^S and Lys*^ and secondarily with Asn^ and Gin*®. 

We determined that heparan sulfate as well as high and low 
molecular weight heparins have a concentration-dependent 
negative effect on CXCL12 driven chemotaxis of CXCR4^ 
CEM-CCRF cells. Our mutational data revealed a cluster of 
negatively charged residues involved in both chemotaxis and 
heparin binding. To elucidate the interactions between the pro- 
posed residues and heparin, we used NMR spectroscopy to 
monitor backbone chemical shift perturbations of CXCL12 
during a titration with a heparin disaccharide. By using the fully 
sulfated, unsaturated disaccharide (heparin disaccharide I-S) 
derived from a fully sulfated heparin (Fig. IB), we were able to 
use the minimum size that contains the basic structural ele- 
ments required for CXCL12 binding. One chemical difference 
to be noted between this disaccharide and a typical heparin 
oligomer is the presence of a double bond between C4 and C5 of 
the uronic acid, making the disaccharide non-physiological. 
However, the relative positions of the sulfate moieties should 
remain unchanged. Therefore we used this disaccharide as a 
model for CXCL12-heparin interactions. The addition of the 
disaccharide affected two clusters of amino acids in a dose-de- 
pendent manner in NMR spectroscopy experiments. We then 
used x-ray crystallography to define the exact binding position 
of the disaccharides. The results from NMR spectroscopy com- 
bined with the crystal structure of CXCLl 2 in complex with the 
disaccharides define specific molecular interactions between 
CXCL12 and heparin. Our results not only support previous 
findings that heparin binds to basic residues in the dimer inter- 
face (26, 28) but also identify an additional binding site. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Reagents— LuTi^-BerUni medium, ampicillin, isopropyl 
l-thio-i3-D-galactopyranoside, Triton X-100, and dithiothreitol 
were purchased from American Bioanalytical (Natick, MA). 
^^N-ammonium chloride (98% ^^N), heparin disaccharide 1-S 
(containing an unsaturated hexauronate), oxidized and 
reduced glutathione, protease inhibitor mixture, ammonium 
sulfate, Trizma base (Tris base), and deuterium oxide were pur- 
chased from Sigma. 

CXCL12 Expression, Folding, and Purification— The gene 
encoding human CXCLl 2 was cloned into the Ndel and Xhol 
restriction sites of the pET-22b expression vector (Novagen®). 
The resulting plasmid was transformed into Escherichia coli 
BL21(DE3). 1.5 liters of Luria-Bertani media containing 100 
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fxg/ml ampicillin were inoculated and grown to of 0.6 and 
then induced with 1.0 mM isopropyl l-thio-)3-D-galactopyran- 
oside. Induced cultures were grown for an additional 4 h at 
37 "C and harvested by centrifugation for 10 min at 5000 X g. 
Cells were resuspended in IX phosphate-buffered saline (pH 
7.4) with 1% Triton X-100, lysed using a French Press and cen- 
trifuged for 20 min at 30,000 X g, CXCL12 was found exclu- 
sively in inclusion bodies. The inclusion bodies were washed 
three times in wash buffer A (100 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 5 mM 
EDTA, 5 mM dithiothreitol, 2 M urea, 2% Triton X-100) and 
once with wash buffer B (100 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 5 mM EDTA, 
5 mM dithiothreitol). Washed inclusion bodies were solubilized 
in 6 M guanidine HCl and diluted 1:100 into a refolding buffer 
(100 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 5 mM EDTA, 0.2 mM oxidized gluta- 
thione, 1 mM reduced glutathione) and stirred at 4 ""C overnight. 
Precipitated material was removed by filtration. Refolded pro- o 
tein was bound to a SP-Sepharose column and eluted with a | 
NaCl gradient. Fractions containing CXCL12 were pooled and g 
were further purified by reverse phase-HPLC. The peak con- ^ 
taining CXCL12 was concentrated and lyophilized. CXCL12 
was resuspended in sterile ddH20 (pH 7.0) with 0,1 mM NaN^ 3 
and protease inhibitor mixture prior to use. Protein concentra- | 
tion was determined by direct amino acid analysis at the W. M. ^ 
Keck facility (Yale University). g 

'^N-Labeled CXCL J 2--Isotopically labeled '^N-CXCL12 ^ 
was produced similar to native protein with the exception of the ^ 
substitution of LB medium with M9 minimal media containing ^ 
1,0 g/liters of '^NH^Cl (98% '^N). S 

Expression and Purification of Mutant CXCL12— lor the o 
chemotaxis assays, wild-type and mutant CXCL12 were P 
expressed in HEK-293 cells to ensure proper folding using a < 
mammalian expression vector containing a secretion signal ^ 
sequence and an Fc tag at the carboxyl terminus of CXCL12 O 
(kind gift of Timothy Springer of Harvard University). ^ 
Mutagenesis of the plasmid was accomplished using the g 
QuikChange and Multi-site QuikChange procedures (Strat- c 
agene). The proper sequence of all mutated plasmids was veri- § 
fied by DNA sequencing at the W. M. Keck facility (Yale Uni- § 
versity). HEK-293 cells were transformed at partial confluence ® 
by the calcium phosphate transfection method. After 24 h, the 
growth media containing secreted CXCL12-Fc was collected § 
and treated with iodoacetamide to prevent aggregation. 
CXCL12-FC was purified using protein A-Sepharose affinity 
chromatography. 

Cell Culture and Chemotaxis Assays— The CCRF-CEM 
acute lymphoblastic leukemia cell line (29) was obtained from 
the American Type Culture Collection (CCL-119) and main- 
tained as recommended by the ATCC. Chemotaxis assays were 
performed as previously described (30). Briefly, semi-confluent 
cells were harvested and resuspended to -^1 X 10^ cells/ml. 
100-iULl Aliquots of cells were then placed in the upper chamber 
of a transwell (Corning-Costar®) with 5 /utm pore size. Varying 
concentrations of CXCL12, heparin, and heparan sulfate are in 
the lower chamber. Following a 2-h incubation at 37 'C, cells 
which migrated to the lower chamber were counted with an 
electronic particle counter (Coulter®), 

NMR Spectroscopy— Szxrv^Xes for NMR spectroscopy con- 
tained 2 mM ^^N-CXCL12, 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, and 5% D^O 
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FIGURE 1. A, representation of the nnonomeric form of CXCL12. )3-Strands are displayed as ribbons, helical regions are displayed as cylinders and loops, and 
random coil regions are displayed as a backbone trace. Each structural element is labeled. The two conserved disulfide bonds are displayed in black. The 
position of residues subjected to mutagenesis are Indicated by labels. B, chemical structure of heparin. The oligomeric chemical structure of a fully sulfated 
heparin oligomer. A representative tetramer is shown with the polymer continuing through the terminal oxygens. Dark line segments indicate which bondsare 
cleaved by heparinases I and II to form thedisaccharide l-S.C heparin disaccharide l-S (a-4-deoxy-L-threo-hex-4-enopyranosyluronicacld-2-sulfate-(l->4)-[> 
glucosamine-N-sulfo-6-sulfate) as derived from heparin with a sulfate in each of the three R-group positions. Atom numbering follows lUPAC nomenclature for 
polysaccharide chains. A double bond absent in the heparin oligomer is formed between and of the uronic acid creating an unsaturated disaccharide. 



w^ith variable concentrations of heparin disaccharide I-S (0-12 
mivi). Experiments were carried out at 35 *C in a Varian INOVA 
600 MHz spectrometer v^ith a 5-mm triple resonance probe 
equipped with triple-axis (XYZ) pulsed magnetic field gradi- 
ents. All pulse sequences were taken from the Varian BioPack 
user library. Spectra were processed and analyzed using the 
programs nmrPipe (31) and Sparky."* Assignment of resonance 
peaks was done using three-dimensional ^^N-TOCSY HSQC 
and ^^N-NOESY HSQC NMR spectra of CXCL12 alone and 
previously published resonance assignments (33). 

Crystallography— CXCL12 was concentrated to 12 mg/ml in 
water. Protein crystals were grown using the hanging drop 
method in the previously published condition (2 m ammonium 
sulfate, 0.1 M Tris-HCl, pH 8.5) at 18 (4). The crystals were 
soaked into 4-iLLl drops of heparin disaccharide I-S (16 mM) in 
20% PEG-8000, 0.1 M Tris-HCl (pH 8.5) and incubated over- 
night at 18 The crystals were protected in 20% PEG-8000, 
0.1 M Tris-HCI (pH 8,5), and 25% glycerol for I min and frozen 
at - 180 **C during data collection. 

^T. D, Goddard and D. G. Kneller, personal communication. 



Data Collection and Processing— X-tzy diffraction data were 
collected on an /?-axis IV detector (Rigaku) at the macromolec- 
ular crystallography facility at the Yale University School of 
Medicine. Data were processed using MOSFLM (34) and 
SCALA (35). Phaser (36) was used for molecular replacement 
The CCP4i software suite (37) and the Crystallography and 
NMR (CNS) (38) program suite were used for refinement and 
structure validation. Initial coordinates and structural libraries 
of the heparin disaccharide were created using the Dundee 
PRODRG server (39). 

RESULTS 

Mutagenesis of Wild-type CXCL12-Fc Affects Chemotaxis and 
Inhibition of Chemotaxis by GAGs— Recombinant, refolded 
CXCL12 produced in E coll and Fc-tagged CXCL12 produced in 
HEK-293 cells had equivalent chemotactic activity (data not 
shown). A series of mutants of CXCL12 were designed to probe 
the effect of various surface areas in CXCR4 binding and activation 
(Fig. L4). The EC50 values and efficacies of these mutants as com- 
pared with the wild-type protein are in Table 1. The chemotactic 
index is a measure of the chemotactic activity of each protein, 
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defined as the ratio of the number of cells migrated for each pro- 
tein concentration to the number of cells migrated in response to 
assay media without chemokine. Efficacy (%) as used in Table 1 is a 
measure of the maximum activity of each mutant relative to the 
maximum chemotaxis of the wild type CXCL12. 

The RFFESH motif (residues 12-17) was shown by others to 
have a role in receptor binding and activation through the use of 
chimeric chemokines with CXCL 12 sequences, receptor bind- 
ing assays, and intracellular calcium release upon agonist acti- 
vation (6). We further explored this region with the single 
mutant R12Q and two double mutants, F13A/F14A and E15Q/ 
H17N. Our results show increases in ECgo values ranging from 
L6 to 4.4-fold for the three mutants relative to wild-type 
CXCL12. Although our results cannot be directly compared 

TABLE 1 

Effect of CXCL1 2 mutations on chemotaxis 



Mutant 




Efficac/ 




nM 


% 


Wild-type 


7,9 


100 


R8Q/R12Q 


960 


110 


R8Q 


490 


100 


R12Q 


35 


92 


F13A/F14A 


21 


87 


E15Q/H17N 


13 


110 


T31G/A33G/A35G 


18 


81 


H25N/K27Q/R41 Q/R47Q/Q48N 


4.1 


66 



" ECr^o was defined as the concentration of CXCl.12 that gave 50% of the maximum 
response as determined by a concentration-response curve for each mutant. 

^ Efficacy was calculated as the ratio of the maximum response of each mutant to the 
maximum response of wild-type CXCL12 multiplied by 100. 



with those of Crump et al (6) due to differences in assays (che- 
motaxis versus Ca^"*" mobilization), we agree that this region is 
important for CXCL12 function, with no particular residue 
making a large contribution relative to others. We were sur- 
prised, however, by the effect of Arg® on the EC50. The maxi- 
mum activity of three mutants R8Q, R12Q, and R8Q/R12Q is 
similar to wild type, but these mutants have correspondingly 60, 
4, and 120 times higher EC50 values than the wild type. The 
positive charge of Arg^ is critical for activating CXCR4-medi- 
ated chemotaxis. A series of other mutants were designed to 
address the role of positively charged surface areas identified 
originally in the CXCL12 crystal structure (4). One of these, 
a quintuple mutant H25N/K27Q/R41Q/R47Q/Q48N that 
removed the charges showed a 35% reduction in efficacy with 
respect to wild type but a similar EC50 suggesting that the loss of 
a large surface area of positive potential has a moderate effect 
on receptor activation. Alternatively, because this mutant 
showed a clear resistance to heparin inhibition (see below), its 
reduced activity may be due to a lack of interaction with native 
GAGs essential for a maximum chemotactic effect. A triple 
mutant comprising residues T31V/A33G/A35G showed a 
small reduction of EC50 and efficacy suggesting a possible role 
of these residues in CXCL12-CXCR4 interaction. 

Effect of GAGs on CXCL12'medtated Chemotaxis— As shown 
in Fig, 2, A and B, both heparan sulfate and high and low molec- 
ular weight heparin caused a clear reduction of the chemotactic 
activity of CXCL12 in all CXCL12 and GAG concentrations 
tested. The effect was significant at 10 or 100 /xg/ml of GAG for 
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FIGURE 2. Effects of GAGs on CXCll 2-mediated chemotaxis. Chemotactic index is calculated as the nunnber of cells migrating in the presence of CXCLI 2 
with or without GAGs number of cells migrating in the absence of CXCLI 2.^4, chemotaxis of heparan sulfate (0.1 to 100 iutg/ml) preincubated with CXCLI 2 
(10 and 100 nM). B. chemotaxis of low and high molecular weight heparin (10 and 100 fig/ml) were preincubated with CXCLI 2 (10 and 100 nw). Analysis of 
variance for data gives significance at p = 0.0001. In A, post hoc f tests give p ^ 0.0008 for the CXCLI 2 activity at 10 and 100 nw versus background. These 
activities are inhibited by all concentrations of heparan sulfate tested and the effect is significant for 1 0 nwi (p < 0.009) and 1 00 nwi CXCLI 2 (p ^ 0.009). In B, post 
hoc f tests give p ^ 0.0003 for the CXCLI 2 activity at 10 and 1 00 nM versus background. Both of these activities are significantly inhibited by all concentrations 
of heparin tested (1 0 nM CXCLI 2 is inhibited by 1 0 and 1 00 ^g/m I of low molecular weight heparin with p < 0.0005 and by 1 0 and 1 00 ptg/ml of high molecular 
weight heparin with p = 0.0002 in both cases). 1 00 nM CXCLI 2 is inhibited by 1 0 and 1 00 /xg/ml of low molecular weight heparin with p < 0.0003 and by 1 0 and 
1 00 /xg/ml of high molecular weight heparin with p :S 0.0002. 
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FIGURE 3. Effects of GAGs on mutant CXCL12-mediated chemotaxis. Six 

mutants of CXCL12 were compared with wild-type. Samples with heparin 
were treated with 100 /xg/mi of low molecular weight heparin. All proteins 
(wild-type and mutants) were tested at an optimal concentration for chemo- 
taxis of CCRF-CEM cells (100 nM) with the exception of R8Q (1.0 /xm). The 
activities of all proteins are significantly higher versus background (p < 0.001 ). 
The activities of all proteins (with the exception of the quintuple mutant; p = 
0.02 for both with and without heparin) are significantly inhibited by treat- 
ment with 100 /tg/ml of low molecular weight heparin (p < 0.005). 

both 10 and 100 nM CXCL12. These data are in agreement with 
previous observations on the negative regulatory effects of sol- 
uble GAGs on in vitro binding of CXCL 12 to various cell lines 
(40, 41) and are consistent with a sequestration mechanism that 
prevents the interaction of the chemokine with the cell surface. 
It is important to clarify that these data do not preclude the 
positive regulatory role of native GAGs on CXCL 12 activity and 
proper presentation to its receptor CXCR4. In fact, treatment 
of cells with enzymes known to degrade GAGs (heparitinases) 
induces a significant reduction of CXCL12 binding to cells (40, 
41) indicating an important role of native membrane-bound 
GAGs in binding CXCL12 and increasing its local availability 
for interaction with CXCR4. It is also noteworthy that soluble 
GAGs have similar inhibitory effects on the activities of most 
other chemokines tested up to now (21-23) with the exception 
of the positive effect of heparan sulfate on neutrophil responses 
to CXCL8 (interleukin-8) (42). It is likely that the soluble hepa- 
rins that inhibit chemotaxis either do not form a receptor-acti- 
vating complex with the chemokine or compete with the mem- 
brane-bound glycosaminoglycans on the cell that would result 
in an activated complex. 

Effect of Heparin on the Activity ofCXCL12 Mutants— Most 
CXCL12 mutants tested showed significant heparin-induced 
inhibition of their chemotactic activity (Fig. 3). The F13A/F14A 
and E15Q/H17N double mutants and the T31V/A33G/A35G 
triple mutant showed a level of inhibition comparable with that 
of the wild- type protein indicating that the GAG -chemokine 
interaction was not significantly modified in these mutants. On 
the contrary, the H25N/K27Q/R41Q/R47Q/Q48N quintuple 



mutant showed a clear resistance to inhibition by heparin indi- 
cating that the G AG-CXCL12 interaction has been significantly 
disrupted. Four positive charges are neutralized in this mutant 
and the data support the suggestion that some or all of these 
residues, His^^, Lys^^, Arg^\ Arg*^ (and Gin*®), are somehow 
involved in GAG binding. This is in agreement with previous 
mutagenesis studies (26). The most unexpected observation 
from this series of experiments came from the effect of heparin 
on the R8Q and R12Q single mutants. In both of these cases, the 
mutants showed a remarkable hypersensitivity to heparin with 
more than 80% of the activity lost upon binding a GAG versus only 
about 50% for the wild type. These data suggest that the absence of 
these arginines allows the formation of a GAG-CXCL12 complex 
with a conformation that increases inhibition. 

Effect of Titration of Heparin Disaccharide IS into a Solution 
of CXCLI2 Monitored by NMR Spectroscopy— To investigate o 
the interactions between CXCL12 and heparin, we used NMR | 
spectroscopy to monitor chemical shifts affected by the addi- g 
tion of an unsaturated heparin disaccharide. 'H-^^N-HSQC ^ 
spectra were collected from a solution of 2.0 mM CXCL12 and g* 
increasing concentrations of disaccharide (0 -12.0 mM). Fig. 44 3 
shows the ^H-^^N-HSQC spectrum of 2.0 mM apo-^^N- | 
CXCL12 with five overlaid spectra of the CXCL12:heparin dis- ^ 
accharide mixtures. The ratios of CXCL12:heparin disaccharide g 
were 1:0.5, 1:1, 1:2, 1:4, and 1:6. For each resonance peak observed ^ 
in the apo-CXCL12 spectra, a corresponding peak occurs in each ^ 
spectrum from the titration, indicating that the overall structure of g 
CXCL12 is maintained. Peaks due to the five arginine side chain 5 ^ 
^H-^^N nuclei were aliased into the spectra at ---121 ppm. Only the o 
side chain of Arg*^ could be definitively assigned. The spectra P 
from the titration overlay well with the apo spectrum. However, < 
there were a variety of peaks of interest showing a concentration- ^ 
dependent change in resonance positions. Fig. 4S shows a com- o 
parison of the absolute change in NMR chemical shift for each ^ 
residue at a ratio of 2:1 disaccharide:CXCL12 compared with ^ 
the apo spectrum. Chemical shift perturbations occur in the c 
vicinity of residues identified by mutagenesis to be required for S 
heparin binding. This includes a region around His^^ and Lys^^ § 
in the first )3-strand and a somewhat smaller region around ® 
Arg"^^ in the second j3-strand. In the three-dimensional struc- 
ture of CXCL12, these two regions form a localized cluster § 
along the dimer interface. 

Increasing the concentration of disaccharide beyond a 1:2 
ratio revealed chemical shift perturbations in two additional 
regions. One includes the series of His*^, Val^®, and Ala^^ and 
the other includes residues Glu^^ through Asn^^ in the COOH- 
terminal a-helix^ These two groups of residues cluster in the 
three-dimensional structure in a region comparable with the 
binding site of heparin in CXCL8 as determined by NMR spec- 
troscopy (43). Hence, the NMR spectroscopic study indicates 
that there are two sites of disaccharide interaction, one corre- 
sponding to residues identified by mutation in the dimer inter- 
face and a second that corresponds to the site of interaction of 
heparin with CXCL8 (interleukin-8) (43). 

Crystal Structure of the CXCL12'Heparin Disaccharide 
Complex— Attempts to grow crystals of CXCL12 in complex with 
various lengths of heparin oligosaccharides were unsuccessful. We 
therefore used the soaking method. Crystals of native CXCL12 
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FIGURE 4. NMR spectroscopic studies of CXCL12 and heparin dlsaccharide interaction. A NMR chemical 
shift changes induced by titration of heparin disaccharide l-S. ^ H-^^N-H5QC spectra of 2.0 miwi '^N-CXCLl 2 with 
1 .0, 2.0, 4.0, 8.0, and 1 2.0 mw heparin disaccharide l-S {orange, yellow, light green, green, and blue, respectively) 
are overlaid on the spectrum of 2.0 mw apo ^^N-CXCL1 2 (red). Resonance peaks with the largest NMR chemical 
shift changes are labeled. Peak labels indicate peaks for the apo spectrum. B, absolute NMR chemical shift 
change of each residue for the disaccharide titration. Absolute NMR chemical shift change for each ratio are 
calculated as (((iNppmbound - Nppm^p^l) + (|Hppmbound " Hppm^pJ X 10))/2). '=N-CXCL12:heparin disaccha- 
ride 1-5 ratios as compared with 1 :0 are colored red (1 :0.5), orange (1:1), yellow (1 :2), green (1 :4), and blue (1 :6). 
Changes in NMR chemical shifts for proline residues are reported as zero as they lack an amide proton. Regions 
of secondary structure are indicated f?e/oiA^ with block arrows representing ^ regions and zigzags representing 
helical regions. Two sets of residues {A/ A' and fi/B') that each form a cluster in the three-dimensional structure 
that are affected by titration of the disaccharide are indicated by brackets. 



dran plot. Analysis of Asn"" indi- 
cated that the <p and angles are tol- 
erable as they are located in a tight 
turn in the j3-sheet This residue 
also has dihedral angles in the disal- 
lowed region in the native struc- 
tures 1A15 (4) and 1QG7 (5). Details 
of crystallography statistics are 
available in Table 2. 

The crystal structure of the com- 
plex is shown in Fig. 5A, As in the 
native structure three ^-strands 
from each subunit form an extended 
six-stranded /3-sheet that in turn 
forms a pocket where a heparin dis- 
accharide molecule is located. Root 
mean square deviation values were 
determined for each a carbon 
between the apo and bound struc- 
tures using a local global alignment 
similarity calculation (44). The 
average root mean square deviation 
was 0.85 A. Regions with significant 
differences were in chain A residues 
1- 6 and 29 -36 (Fig. 5B), (It was not 
possible to compare the NHj termi- 
nus of chain B from the CXCL12- 
disaccharide complex with the 
native structure because the amino 
terminus of chain B is not visible in 
the native structure.) 

The disaccharide ligand is visible 
in the dimer interface nestled within 
a cluster of basic residues whose 
side chains are oriented into the 
pocket (Fig. 6^4). This hgand is posi- 
tioned where it had been predicted 
from mutagenesis studies (26) and is 
in an orientation that would allow 
the extension of a polysaccharide 
chain. CXCL12 directly contacts the 
sulfate and hydroxyl moieties of the 
heparin disaccharide. The disaccha- 
ride forms hydrogen bonds with 



grew in 4 -5 days, measured 400 /im across, diffracted to 2.0 A, and 
belonged to the Pl^l^l^ space group. Following soaking in a solu- 
tion containing excess heparin disaccharide, crystals were 
screened for diffraction and several data sets were collected. 
Molecular replacement using native CXCL12 (1 A15) was success- 
ful (4). Composite omit maps were used to view and manually 
change the positions of the atoms in the protein, where necessary, 
followed by refmement using REFMAC and the CNS software 
suite (37, 38). Two disaccharide ligands were modeled into two 
regions of positive density in a — map. 

Analysis of the structure revealed that electron density was 
not observed for the amino-terminal residues before Ser'^ of 
chain B. Asn'*'^ falls into the disallowed region of the Ramachan- 



His^^ of chain B, Arg'*^ of both pro- 
tein chains, and Lys^^ of chain A (Table 3) (Fig. 6B). 

A second disaccharide is bound to the exterior of the dimer and 
hydrogen bonded to Arg^°, Ala^S and Lys^ of chain A and Asp^^ 
of chain B. The location of this second ligand is stabilized by inter- 
actions with VaP and Ser* of chain A from another asymmetric 
unit, and is consistent with the second site identified by NMR 
spectroscopy. Table 3 lists the hydrogen bonds observed 
between the two heparin disaccharides and CXCL12. 

DISCUSSION 

Heparin and Heparan Sulfate Negatively Affect in Vitro 
Chemotaxis— The inhibitory effect of soluble GAGs on CXCL12- 
induced in vitro chemotaxis is similar to that previously observed 
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for other chemokines. This can be explained by a sequestration 
mechanism that reduces chemokine availability and prevents their 
binding to their natural interaction partners (membrane-bound 

TABLE 2 

Data collection and refinement statistics 



Data collection 
Spscc group 
Cell dimensions 
a, b, c (A) 4 

a Q yC) 

H' T \ / 

VC^svelength (A) 
Resolution range'* (A) 
I/al 

Completeness 
R * 
Redundancy 


P2.2.2. 

36.49, 56-97, 71.75 
90, 90, 90 
1.5418 
25.6-2.07 (2.18-2.07) 
7.2 (2,0) 
99.9% (100%) 
0.057 (0.367) 
6.5 (6.5) 


Refinement 




Number of reflections 


63017 (9045) 


Number of unique reflections 


9627(1385) 




0.240 




0.265 


Number of atoms 


1207 


Protein 


1087 


Ligand 


70 


Water 


50 


i?-£actors 




Protein 


59.3 


Ligand 


78.9 


Water 


55.0 


Root mean square deviations 




Bond lengths (A) 


0.025 


Bond angles C) 


2.519 



" Highest resolution shell is shown in parentheses. 

^Ri».r». = 100 X 2/, Xilmt - (/{/f))|/Sft liUihh). where / is the observed intensity, 
and (/) is the average Intensity of multiple observations of symmetry- related 
reflections. 

*^ R = ;.| - |f J|/X|f;J. i?nu:u.. and /?rrcc were calculated using the working and test 
reflection sets, respectively. 5% of the entire reflection was randomly taken as a test 
set. 




FIGURE 5. Crystal structure of the CXCL12:heparm disaccharide l-S complex./), schematic representation 
of CXCLl 2 with chain A in cyan and chain 6 in red. Two heparin disaccharide l-S ligand molecules are shown as 
sticks, one within the dimer Interface and one on the outer portion of monomer A. Image on the right is a 90" 
rotation around they axis. B, the disaccharide bound structure of CXCL12 (b/ue) is overlaid with the unbound 
form (PDB code 1 A15) (4) {cyai^). The amino termini are removed for clarity. Both are shown as schematics 
representing the secondary structure elements and the two heparin disaccharide l-S molecules are shown as 
sticks. The image on the right is a 90* rotation around the y axis. 



receptors and GAGs). The effect of the higher molecular weight 
GAGs is similar to inhibition of chemokine-mediated inflamma- 
tion in vivo where soluble heparin is injected into the bloodstream 
(45). We have tested only heparan sulfate and high and low molec- 
ular weight heparin, and we assume that the other types of soluble 
GAGs will induce similar responses. The heparin disaccharide I-S 
did not exhibit any inhibitory activity (data not shown), presum- 
ably due to a low affinity interaction. 
NMR Spectroscopy Identified Two Potential Heparin Binding 
Positively charged residues clustered in the dimer inter- 
face were reported as being required for CXCL12-heparin 
interaction (26). Our results indicate that residues surrounding 
His^^, Lys", and Arg**^ compose one site of interaction in solu- 
tion as their NMR chemical shifts are perturbed by the disac- 
charide. A second heparin binding site was observed in solu- 
tion. This previously unidentified CXCL12 site corresponds to 
the heparin binding site of CXCL8 (43) and partially corre- 
sponds with the heparin binding sites of CXCL4 (platelet fac- 
tor-4) (46), CXCLl (growth related protein-a) (46), and 
CXCLIO (IP-10) (47). Furthermore, there appears to be a dif- 
ference in the affinities of the two sites for the heparin disac- 
charide. Chemical shift changes are observed at lower CXCL12: 
heparin disaccharide I-S ratios for the site in the dimer interface 
than the region in the amino-terminal loop (residues 17-19). 

Two Unsaturated Heparin Disaccharide Binding Sites Are 
Observed in the Crystal Structure— In the crystal structure one 
disaccharide is bound at the dimer interface and a second is 
bound to the amino-terminal loop and the a-helix. Much lon- 
ger glycosaminoglycan chains are present in vivo. This disac- 
charide contains all the structural 
elements that are repeated in a lon- 
ger oligomer with the exception of 
having an unsaturated hexuronate. 
With structural data now available 
we can make further conclusions 
about the role of amino acids previ- 
ously thought to interact with hepa- 
rin. Of the three basic residues in 
the BBXB sequence located in the 
first /3-strand, His^^ and Lys^^ were 
found both to be hydrogen bonded 
to the disaccharide in the crystal 
structure. Computer modeling pre- 
dicted Arg^^ to bind heparin (28) 
and we found that Arg"^^ from both 
chains does indeed interact with the 
disaccharide. Lys^^ on the second 
/3-strand, was predicted by modeling 
to be important, yet mutagenesis of 
this single residue had no effect on 
binding (28). Although Lys"*^ does not 
interact with the disaccharide in our 
crystal structure, this does not rule 
out such interactions with longer 
glycosaminoglycans in vivo. A com- 
parison of the bound unsaturated 
disaccharide to the previously pub- 
lished molecular model shows that 
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90» 





FIGURE 6. Heparin disaccharides l-S bound to CXCL12. A the dimer Interface from two views rotated 90° of CXCL1 2 showing the bound disaccharide with a 
composite omit 2F^ - electron density map around the ligand. Side chains interacting with l-S are shown as sticks, B, the diagram indicates hydrogen bonds 
{dashed lines) between the heparin disaccharide and the CXCLl 2 residues as calculated by the program LIGPLOT (55). C outer portion of CXCL12 dimer from 
two views rotated 90* showing the second disaccharide with the corresponding composite omit ZF^ - F^ electron density map. D, interactions between the 
second heparin disaccharide and CXCLl 2. 



TABLE 3 

Hydrogen bonds between CXCLl 2 and heparin l-S 



Donor, i?rotcln 
Residue 
(Chain) 






Acceptor 




Atom 


Ligand 


Atom 


Distance 


His''" (B) 


NDl 


His-r 


061(1) 


A 
2.42 


Lys'-^^ (A) 


NZ 


HlS-l 


0-S2(l) 


2.86 


Lys^^ (A) 


NZ 


HlS-1 


05(1) 


3.04 


Arg-*^ (B) 


NHl 


HIS-l 


01{2) 


2.44 


Arg^^ (A) 


NHl 


HIS-1 


0-S2(2) 


2.52 


Arg^«(A) 


NHl 


HlS-2 


061(1) 


2.86 


Ala'^ (A) 


N 


HIS-2 


0-S2{l) 


2.89 


Asn^° (B) 


ND2 


HIS-2 


0-S2(2) 


2.72 


Lys^* (A) 


NZ 


HIS-2 


0-S6(2) 


3.18 



• HJS-l and HIS-2 arc heparin disaccharides I-S molecules that arc bound to the 
dimer interface and the interleukin-S-like site, respectively. 



the disaccharide is oriented slightly differently. This difference 
in orientation is most likely due to the fact that the disaccharide 
is small compared with the long glycosaminoglycan chains that 
were previously modeled (28). Additionally, as the disaccharide 
is unsaturated, it could bind in a slightly different conformation 
than a natural ligand. 

The second disaccharide binds to the amino-terminal loop and 
a-helix and forms hydrogen bonds to residues Ala^°, Arg^\ Asn^° 
and Lys^. This disaccharide is oriented such that continuation of 
the polysaccharide is possible without steric conflict. These results 



indicate that there are multiple sites of interaction on chemokines 
leading to an avidity effect, resulting in high affinity binding with 
long chain heparins. 

It is interesting to note that there is a difference in the posi- 
tions of chain A residues 1-6 and 29 -36 as compared with the 
native structure. These two regions are linked by a disulfide 
bond. Whether heparin binding induces a relay of CXCL12 
conformational changes on CXCR4, as suggested by the com- 
parative analysis, to induce signaling by the NHj terminus 
remains to be determined. 

Fig. 7 summarizes the structural data from these experi- 
ments. The crystal structure of the complex is displayed and 
regions that are most affected by disaccharide titration moni- 
tored by NMR spectroscopy are highlighted. This three-dimen- 
sional view gives information about the relative locations of the 
two disaccharide binding sites in CXCL 12. 

Comparison of the Heparin Binding Sites of CXCLl 2 to Those 
of Other Chemokines— The GAG binding sites of chemokines 
have been identified by mutagenesis (47), NMR (43, 46), and 
one crystal structure (48). For CXC chemokines, the heparin 
binding site of CXCL8 was identified as a cluster of residues 
with changes in chemical shift upon addition of heparin disac- 
charide I'S (43). This site is similar to the second site of 
CXCL12 and involves both CXCL8 residues 18-23 in the loop 
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FIGURE 7. An overlay of the results from the backbone chemical shifts changes upon heparin disaccha- 
ride addition on the crystal structure of the CXCL1 2-heparin disaccharide l-S complex. A, calculated 
Connolly surface of CXCL12 with heparin disaccharide ligands displayed as sticks. Greater chemical shift 
changes are displayed as increasing red intensity. Chemical shift changes are measured between apo and a 1 :2 
CXCLl 2:heparin disaccharide 1-5 molar ratio. Light gray Indicates prolines for which chemical shift data are not 
available. B, the carbon backbones are displayed as schematics indicating the secondary structure and colored 
as in A, The figures on the right are rotated 90"* around the y axis. 



preceding the first j3-strand and residues from the COOH-ter- 
minal a-helix. The interactions between a heparin dodecasac- 
charide and CXCL4 and CXCLl were also determined using 
NMR spectroscopy (46). Like other chemokines, basic residues 
are involved and, as in CXCL8, chemical shift changes for resi- 
dues at the loop immediately before the first /S-strand implicate 
this region in contacts with the heparin oligomer. The heparin 
binding site of CXCLIO was determined using mutagenesis, 
binding experiments, and in vitro cellular assays (47). Our con- 
clusion from this analysis is that CXCLl 2 has a unique heparin 
binding site in the dimer interface involving /3-strands one and 
two in addition to a more common heparin binding site involv- 
ing the loop region preceding the first ^-strand and residues 
from the a-helix. Our interpretation is that there maybe sites of 
varying affinities for disaccharides, each of which provides an 
avidity effect leading to high affinity interactions with a long 
chain GAG that binds CXCL12, inducing dimerization, and 
sequestering CXCL 12. 

The heparin binding sites of numerous CC chemokines have 
also been identified (27, 48 -50). CC chemokines, with few excep- 
tions, dimerize with a different topology and it would be interest- 
ing to compare the GAG binding sites. CCL5 (RANTES (regulated 



on activation normal T cell expressed 
and secreted)) was co-crystallized 
with heparin disaccharides (I-S and 
ni-S) (48). In the CCL5-disaccharide 
complexes, a single disaccharide is 
bound at different locations to three 
crystallographically symmetric di- 
mers of CCL5. Longer chain heparin 
molecules may have interactions with 
residues at all these locations. None of 
these three sites of interaction are 
similar to the CXCL12 sites of inter- 
action we have identified, with the 
exception of His^"* in CCL5 (corre- 
sponding to His^^ in CXCL12). The 
CC and CXC chemokines appear to 
be different not only in their dimeric 
structures, but also in the location of 
the primary, tertiary, and quaternary 
sites involved with interactions with 
GAGs. The vast varieties of substi- 
tuted glycosaminoglycans present in 
vivo may be responsible for selectivity 
of receptor binding for chemokines in 
different families and also within 
families. 

One Binding Site of Heparin Par- 
tially Overlaps the Binding Site of the 
NHz'terminal Peptide of CXCR4— 
The two-stage model of chemokine- 
chemokine receptor activation dic- 
tates an initial binding event followed 
by a conformational change leading 
to activation (51-53). Clore and co- 
workers (33) completed a study in 
which a peptide equivalent to resi- 
dues 1-27 of CXCR4 was added to CXCL12 in solution. It was 
found that the pocket formed by the j3-strands in the dimer 
interface, which includes residues Lys^^ His^^ Ala'"*, Arg"**, 
Gln^®, and Tyr^^ of CXCL12, interacts with the CXCR4 peptide 
(33). This region is part of the heparin binding site. This sup- 
ports a proposed mechanism for chemokine presentation by 
proteoglycans whereby the chemokine GPCR displaces proteo- 
glycans bound to the chemokine agonist (22). Initially, secreted 
CXCL12 would be bound to GAGs attached to proteoglycans 
via multiple sites on CXCL12. This binding would increase 
dimerization of CXCL12 (8), protect CXCL12 from inactiva- 
tion by CD26 (24), and increase the localized concentration of 
CXCL12. GAGs would then be displaced from CXCL12 by the 
amino-terminal region of CXCR4. CXCR4 could then be acti- 
vated by the amino terminus of CXCL12 (6). Interestingly, the 
binding of GAGs to CXCLIO (47) and CCL2 (49) are also partially 
overlapping with their respective receptor binding sites. This sug- 
gests the chemokines from different families use similar mecha- 
nisms with different heparin binding sites. 

Therapeutic intervention of diseases involving chemokines 
and their GPCRs traditionally targets the receptors with antag- 
onists or otherwise modulates the signaling at the level of the 
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receptor. Due to complications arising from multiple chemo- 
kines activating a single receptor and vice versa, targeting the 
initial glycosaminoglycan-chemokine interaction with small 
GAG-derived molecules may prove to be an alternative avenue 
for disease therapy. For example, therapeutic pentasaccharide 
heparin is often used clinically, functioning as an anticoagulant 
as well as an anti-inflammatory agent (54). Likewise, small hep- 
arin-based molecules may function as a potential new class of 
anti-inflammatory compounds that do not stimulate anticoag- 
ulant activity. Our structure of the disaccharide-bound dimer 
can serve as the starting point for the design of such small mol- 
ecule inhibitors of CXCL12-GAG interaction. 
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On the Accuracy of Homology Modeling and Sequence Alignment 
Methods Applied to Membrane Proteins 
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ABSTRACT In this study, we investigate the extent to which techniques for homology modeling that were developed for water- 
soluble proteins are appropriate for membrane proteins as well. To this end we present an assessment of current strategies for 
homology modeling of membrane proteins and introduce a benchmark data set of homologous membrane protein structures, 
called HOMEP. First, we use HOMEP to reveal the relationship between sequence identity and structural similarity in membrane 
proteins. This analysis indicates that homology modeling is at least as applicable to membrane proteins as it is to water-soluble 
proteins and that acceptable models (with Co!-RMSD values to the native of 2 A or less in the transmembrane regions) may be 
obtained for template sequence identities of 30% or higher if an accurate alignment of the sequences is used. Second, we show that 
secondary-structure prediction algorithms that were developed for water-soluble proteins perform approximately as well for 
membrane proteins. Third, we provide a comparison of a set of commonly used sequence alignment algorithms as applied to 
membrane proteins. We find that high-accuracy alignments of membrane protein sequences can be obtained using state-of-the-art 
profile-to-profile methods that were developed for water-soluble proteins. Improvements are observed when weights derived from 
the secondary structure of the query and the template are used in the scoring of the alignment, a result which relies on the accuracy 
of the secondary-structure prediction of the query sequence. The most accurate alignments were obtained using template profiles 
constructed with the aid of structural alignments. In contrast, a simple sequence-to-sequence alignment algorithm, using a 
membrane protein-specific substitution matrix, shows no improvement in alignment accuracy. We suggest that profile-to-profile 
alignment methods should be adopted to maximize the accuracy of homology models of membrane proteins. 



INTRODUCTION 

Membrane proteins are believed to comprise 20-30% of the 
proteins in a genome (1-3) and represent a significant pro- 
portion of therapeutic drug targets (4). However, as a result 
of difficulties in experimental structure determination, they 
constitute only 1 % of the structures available in the protein 
data bank (PDB) (5). The absence of structural information 
severely limits our ability to understand membrane protein 
function. Based on previous experience with water-soluble 
proteins, it is likely that computational structure prediction 
will provide a useful approach to generating models for these 
proteins. Typically, the most accurate models of protein 
structures are achieved through homology modeling, where a 
known structure is used as a template for the construction of 
a model of a related protein (6). However, it remains unclear 
whether the methods and assumptions used in homology 
modeling of water-soluble proteins can be applied directly to 
membrane proteins without modification. 

There are several features of membrane proteins that dis- 
tinguish them from water-soluble proteins. The differences 
arise because the environment of the transmembrane regions 
of membrane proteins is different from that in aqueous so- 
lution: it is predominantly lipophilic, lacks hydrogen-bonding 
potential, and provides little screening of electrostatic interac- 
tions. At the primary sequence level, this results in significant 
differences in amino acid composition (7,8) and in the probabil- 
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ities of amino acid substitutions during evolution (9,10), gener- 
ally favoring residues with hydrophobic side chains, especially at 
the protein-iipid interface (1 1 ,1 2). In addition, amino acids have 
been shown to have different secondary-structure propensities in 
membrane environments and in aqueous solution (13-15). 

The differences in the properties of the two types of protein 
might be expected to have consequences for the applicability 
of some homology modeling methods to membrane proteins. 
For example, differences in amino acid composition and 
evolutionary substitution probabilities imply that methods 
for the alignment of protein sequences may not be directly 
transferable. This possibility has led to the creation of novel 
amino acid substitution matrices (10,16), which are used to 
identify probable matches in sequences, and to the introduc- 
tion of so-called bipartite alignment methods that utilize these 
matrices in transmembrane regions only (10,16,17). 

A second aspect of modeling that may be affected by the 
differences between membrane proteins and water-soluble 
proteins is the prediction of secondary structure. We draw a 
distinction between the secondary structure of a residue and 
its location relative to the membrane, since every amino acid 
can be labeled as having both a specific secondary-structure 
type and a specific location. This distinction is useful be- 
cause it allows for the unique description of secondary- 
structure elements peripheral to the membrane (18), as well 
as coil-like residues within the membrane, e.g., in reentrant 
loops or unwound helices (19). Thus, a method capable of 
accurately predicting the secondary structure of each residue 
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in a membrane protein sequence would provide information 
that is supplementary to that obtained from the prediction of 
the location of a particular amino acid with respect to the 
bilayer. More generally, it is important to understand the extent 
to which secondary-structure prediction algorithms designed 
for soluble proteins are applicable to membrane proteins. 

A third way the membrane environment may affect ho- 
mology modeling studies involves the presence of unique 
topological constraints provided by the lipid bilayer (20). In 
principle, it is possible that the range of relative orientations 
of helices within the membrane is more restricted than in the 
aqueous phase, which may limit the structural diversity avail- 
able to families of membrane proteins. It might also suggest 
that homology models of membrane proteins are more ac- 
curate than models of water-soluble proteins for the same 
level of sequence identity. It is therefore of interest to assess 
the relationship between sequence identity and structural 
similarity for membrane proteins. 

In this work, we address the three issues raised above. We 
analyze the performance of state-of-the-art globular-protein 
homology modeling strategies using a set of 36 homologous 
membrane protein structures (HOMEP), comprising 1 1 fam- 
ilies of topologically related proteins. Taking each protein in 
turn, we use all its family members as templates for the 
construction of homology models whose accuracy is then 
determined by comparison to the known structure. Although 
small on the scale of general sequence alignment benchmark 
sets such as BaliBase (21), the HOMEP set is carefully 
compiled and covers a wide range of sequence identities, 
varying from 80 to < 10%. 

METHODS 

The HOMEP benchmark set 

A data set of 36 HOMEP structures (see Supplementary Material Table 1 ; 
the data set is available at http://trantor.biocxolumbia.edu/~lucy/homep) 
was selected from the PDB (5). All the proteins were solved using x-ray 
crystallography at a resolution of 3.5 A or better. If two or more structures 
of the same protein were available, that with the highest resolutioii was 
selected. Polypeptide chains believed not to contact the membrane were 
omitted. Each family contains proteins with the same topology, defined here 
as the number and orientation of the transmembrane domains, excluding 
peripheral membrane-spanning domains that are not present in all members 
of the family. Taking each protein as a potential query sequence and all other 
members of its family as templates (for a homology model), the HOMEP 
data set contains 94 query-template pairs, from which 94 alignments and 
homology models can be constructed (Supplementary Material Table 2). 

Two definitions of the transmembrane regions were adopted. The first, 
referred to as TM, was defined by hand to incorporate all residues in mem- 
brane-spanning secondary-structure elements according to DSSP (22) that 
were also superimposed in the struaural alignment of all family members. 
Thus, the TM regions include residues located at the lipid-water interface as well 
as within the bilayer (Supplementary Material Table 3). The second definition, 
refeired to as TMDET, comprises only residues in the hydrophobic core of the 
membrane, as defined by the TMDET algorithm (23) used by the PDB_TM 
database (24). Two short segments were incorrectly assigned by TMDET and 
thus excluded from the analysis: a strand (residues 1 28-133) in a loop region of 
losm and a helical region in the first two N-terminal residues of lpw4. 



Secondary-Structure prediction accuracy 

Since HOMEP is highly redundant by design, for the analysis of secondary- 
structure prediction algorithms we used the 40% nonredundant set of 
membrane proteins from the PDB_TM database from July 1 , 2005. After 
excluding theoretical models, Ca-only structures, and proteins with missing 
residues, the set contained 106 chains from 71 membrane proteins, of which 
92 chains were a-helical and 14 chains were /3-barrels. Predictions were 
obtained with local installations of PSIPRED (25) v2.3, JNET (26), and 
PHDsec (27), and compared against assignments from DSSP. To obtain the 
multiple-sequence alignment input for each protein, we ran a PSI-BLAST 
search on the National Center for Biotechnology Information (NCBl) nonre- 
dundant database {nr); we ran three PSI-BLAST iterations including sequences 
below an E-value cutoff of 5 X 10"^ and reported sequences with an E-value 
cutoff of 1 X 10"^. No filtering of transmembrane regions was carried out. 

We also assessed the composite prediction used by HMAP (28), which is 
a vector of probabilities for the three states (helix, strand, and coil) deter- 
mined by direct averaging of the confidence scores from PSIPRED, JNET, 
and PHDsec. To enable comparison with the DSSP assignments, the pre- 
diction at each position was taken as the state with the highest probability. 

Generation of sequence alignments 

Sequence-tO'Sequence alignments 

The dynamic programming algorithm in ClustalW vl.82 (29) was used to 
align each of the query-template sequence pairs. Gap-open jDcnalties (p„) of 
9, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 20 were tested in combination with gap-extension 
penalties (pc) of 0. 1 or 1 . No clear difference was seen in the Q or ALO scores 
(see below) of pairwise alignments using these different gap penalties (data 
not shown), so the default values (p„= 10 and pc = 0- 0 were used. 

Sequence-to-profile alignments 

We carried out PSI-BLAST (30) searches for each template sequence on the 
nr database, which was clustered at 65% sequence identity; five iterations of 
PSI-BLAST were carried out using E-value cutoffs as above. The sequence 
hits were compiled into a multiple-sequence alignment from which very 
remote homologs were removed according to the sequence threshold of 
Batalov and Abagyan as described by Tang et al. (28). This purged alignment 
was then used to create a sequence-based profile to which the query sequence 
was aligned with ClustalW, creating a sequence-to-profile alignment. A 
profile is an alternate representation of the primary sequence in which each 
amino acid position contains a set of probabilities. 

Multiple-sequence alignments 

These were generated by combining PSI-BLAST hits (as above) for both 
query and template into a single nonredundant set of sequences, which were 
then aligned using ClustalW, (T-Coffee (31), Muscle (32). and ProbCons 

(33) ). 

HMAP profile-to-profile alignments 

HMAP is a program for the construction and alignment of structure-based 
profiles (28) that is similar in its algorithms to other profile-based approaches 

(34) . For each template we generated two types of profile: HMAP [1,21 aiid 
HMAP [1,2,3], which combine sequence and secondary- and tertiary- 
structure information in different ways. The HMAP [1,2] template profiles 
combined sequence information from a PSI-BLAST search (as above) with a 
consensus secondary-structure assignment derived from all templates in the 
family, alongside position-specific weights reflecting the location of un- 
gapped (i.e., core) positions in the alignment. The HMAP [1,2,3] template 
profiles differ in that the PST-BLAST hits were taken from all available 
templates and merged using a structural alignment as a guide. For the query 
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sequence we created a similar HMAP [1 ,2] profile, except that the secondary 
structure was obtained from a consensus prediction (see above) and the 
position-specific weights depended on the confidence levels of those pre- 
dictions. Query and template profiles were then aligned using a score 
designed to favor matching of ungapped core regions and of secondary- 
structure types. Gap penalties were also assigned according to the location of 
core regions or secondary-structure elements. We used the local-global align- 
ment method where unaligned terminal residues are only penalized in the 
query. 

In the case of the reductase family of proteins, one member (PDB code: 
IlOv) comprises two protein chains, whereas the homologous region in the 
other two reductase proteins is made up by a single chain. Alignment 
therefore required concatenation of the sequences or profiles of the two llOv 
chains; multiple sequence alignments were not possible. 

Structure-based alignments 

Structure-based sequence alignments were carried out with SKA (35,36). 
Residues that were matched in the structure alignment were used to define 
the correct alignment, which is the reference state in the calculation of the 
percentage of aligned positions that are correctly predicted, Q (see below). 
The sequence identity for each query -template pair was calculated using this 
alignment and was defined as the number of identical residues divided by the 
length of the shortest sequence. 

Measures of accuracy 

Models were built using Modeller 6v2 (37) and were assessed using several 
measures of structure similarity or model accuracy. In addition to the root 
mean squared deviation of the positions of the Ca atoms (Ca-RMSD), we 
compare the model with the native structure using two scores that are used to 
evaluate predictions in CASP (38). Both measures are based on the global 
distance test (GDT), which determines the number of model-template Ca- 
atom pairs, G(v) that are within a distance threshold, v A (39). Using GDT 
results, the GDT_TS score (40) is then calculated as the average percentage 
of residues that fit within four different cutoff distances: 



GDT.TS(%)=- X 

^v=I,2,4, 



G(v) 



X 100 



where t is the number of Ca-atoms in the template structure. A second 
measure, the ALO score (37), is computed in a similar way but using a single 
threshold of 3.8 A, that is 

ALO(%) =^^y^XlOO. 

This threshold corresponds approximately to the distance between 
adjacent Ca atoms in a peptide chain, so that it lends to reflect structural 
differences corresponding to shifts in the sequence alignment. 

Sequence alignment accuracy was also measured using the percentage of 
correctly aligned positions, Q: 



?>)=^X100, 

where is the number of nongapped positions in the stmcture-based SKA 
alignment and A^c is the number of correctly aligned positions in the test 
alignment compared to the SKA alignment. 

For ease of comparison, the individual membrane protein models in our 
set (one for each query-template pair, Af , have been ranked according to i) 
the fraction of the target structure that can be superimposed on the template 
within a cutoff distance of S A, and ii) the sequence identity between the 
target and template. These two rankings, respectively denoted by R^f and 
R'/^y were combined into a relative difficulty score (41) for each model: 
Difficulty(Af) = (/?!;, +/?i,)/2. 



RESULTS 

Benchmark of membrane protein homology 
model accuracy 

For each of the 94 pairs of membrane proteins in the HOMEP 
data set, a homology model was built using the structure- 
based sequence alignment, which we take as the correct 
alignment. The Ca-RMSD and GDT_TS scores of these 
models, plotted against sequence identity (Fig. 1), provide a 
benchmark of the likely quality of a membrane protein ho- 
mology model for a given level of sequence identity, as- 
suming that the correct alignment can be achieved and that no 
refinement is carried out. Fig. 1 shows that the quality of a 
membrane protein homology model decreases exponentially 
with decreasing sequence identity. 
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FIGURE 1 Structural relationship between membrane protein models and 
their templates. The sequence identity of the structure-based (correct) 
alignment is plotted against (A) the Ca-RMSD and (B) the GDT.TS scores 
of the corresponding model compared to the native structure. Data are shown 
for the whole protein (•) and for the transmembrane regions (□). Six 
models had RMSD values of between 10 and 40 A; for clarity these points 
are plotted at RMSD = 10 A. 
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Since the alignments used to generate these homology 
models are based on structural (i.e., optimal) alignments, Fig. 
1 also contains information on the structural similarity be- 
tween the target and query crystal structures. As such, the 
exponential relationship between sequence and structure for 
these membrane proteins appears to be very similar to that 
observed for pairs of homologous water-soluble proteins 
(42-44). The TM definition used here corresponds loosely to 
the common core defined by Choihia and Lesk (44); the Ca- 
RMSD values of the two data sets match reasonably well. 
The membrane protein whole-protein Ca-RMSDs are more 
similar to the values of Flores et al. (43), which also represent 
whole proteins, although this comparison is more difficult 
due to the large number of outliers in our data set. These 
outliers are caused by the absence of template regions for 
certain long (>10 residue) loops and termini, resulting in 
large local errors to which the RMSD measure is particularly 
sensitive. When ALO and GDT_TS scores are used, how- 
ever, it is clear that the scores for the whole models are 
indeed significantly lower than the scores for the transmem- 
brane regions (Fig. 2). This suggests that there is a marked 
structural variability in the connecting regions between 
membrane-spanning segments of topologically related pro- 
teins (i.e., with the same number of transmembrane domains 
and the same N- to C-terminal orientations), as indicated by 
the variability in their length and sequences. 
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FIGURE 2 Relationship between model quality and model-building diffi- 
culty. (Top) Alignment accuracy measured by ALO for the whole protein (•) 
and transmembrane regions (□). {Bottom) Structural accuracy measured by 
GDT_TS for the whole protein (•) and transmembrane regions (□). 



The ALO scores of the transmembrane regions approach 
100% in the majority of the models, whereas the GDT_TS 
scores for the same regions are often below 100%, sug- 
gesting that the errors in the easier models are local de- 
viations that might be removed given an effective refinement 
protocol. 

Secondary-structure prediction accuracy 

We ran three different programs on a nonredundant set of 
membrane proteins of known structure and compared the 
results with assignments calculated using DSSP (Table 1). 
The per-residue three-state accuracy (helix, strand, or coil) of 
the three methods was found to be between 68 and 79%, 
which is comparable to the -^76% found for globular pro- 
teins (25,26,45,46). Similar results were obtained for the 
composite prediction used by HMAP. Note that the standard 
deviations are large in all cases, especially for PHDsec and 
JNET, reflecting a variation in scores that is larger than the 
7-10% deviation found for soluble proteins. When consid- 
ering only the hydrophobic cores, as defined using TMDET, 
the accuracy improves further, especially for PSIPRED (87%). 
Comparing the different fold types, we found that a-helical 
residues in membrane proteins (particularly in the mem- 
brane regions) are on average more accurately predicted than 
j8-strand residues, although the data set is smaller for the 
latter, making such comparisons tentative. 

Sequence-based profile alignments 

We compare the accuracy of membrane-protein sequence 
alignments and the models based thereon using the method- 
ologies described in the Methods section. Comparing the two 
ClustalW methods using the ALO scores of the respective 
models (Fig. 3 and Table 2), the sequence-to-profile align- 
ments are more accurate than sequence-to-sequence align- 
ments at low sequence identities. This is in line with results 
for nonmembrane proteins (47,48). However, in the range of 
40-50% sequence identity, the sequence-to-profile align- 
ments are less accurate than the sequence-to-sequence align- 
ments. This has previously been observed for globular 
protein alignments with ClustalW (28,49). 

We also compare the ClustalW alignment results with 
those of other recently developed multiple-sequence align- 
ment algorithms, namely, Probcons, T-Coffee, and Muscle, 
which have been reported to be more accurate than ClustalW 
for globular protein sequence alignments (31-33). Not all of 
these methods were able to align single sequences to a se- 
quence profile; thus, for each method, we generated multiple- 
sequence alignments using the PSI-BLAST hits for both 
query and template (see Methods). The ClustalW multiple- 
sequence alignments were more accurate than the sequence- 
to-profile alignments, based on the ALO scores of the 
corresponding models (Table 2). Comparing ClustalW 
multiple-sequence alignments with those of other methods 
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TABLE 1 Secondary-structure prediction accuracy 
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TMDET 










All 


5441 


87.3 (16.7) 65.2 (30.2) 71.1 (27.9) 


82.3 


(20.3) 
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4386 


89.6 (13.9) 65.9 (31.7) 73.6 (28.8) 


84.7 


(19.1) 


/3 


1055 


72.2 (24.5) 61.1 (18.8) 54.4 (11.2) 


66.5 


(21.3) 



Average (and standard deviation) of the three-state accuracy, Q^, for several 
secondary-structure prediction methods. Qt, is measured as the percentage 
of residues that are correctly predicted as helix, strand, or coil relative to the 
DSSP assignment. Results were averaged either over the whole structure or 
over the hydrophobic regions as defined by TMDET and separated into 
helix bundles (a) and /3-barrels 03). 
♦Number of residues in each subset. 
^Composite prediction used by HMAP. 



using the signed rank test, the newer methods appear to offer 
significant improvement over ClustalW. Closer inspection 
reveals that this difference is due to alignments at sequence 
identities around 40%. 

Structure-based profile-profile alignments 

The use of the HMAP [1 ,2] structure-based profile-to-profile 
alignment method improves the ALO scores of the models 
compared with the ClustalW sequence-to-profile alignments 
and multiple-sequence alignments (Fig. 3 and Table 2). 
However, the improvement is less obvious when comparing 
against the newer multiple-sequence alignment methods and 
in particular with T-Coffee. The most significant improve- 
ment in ALO obtained from HMAP is seen for the most 
difficult alignments, with sequence identities of < 10%. HMAP 
[1,2,3] alignments are better than the HMAP [1,2] align- 
ments, especially for pairs of sequences with identities of 



0-30%. Three-dimensional information is incorporated here 
using structural alignment of the available templates to guide 
the combination of their sequence information, as well as 
the assignment of weights to the core regions (see Methods). 
Clearly the higher precision achieved by combining tem- 
plate information in this way leads to greater accuracy in the 
alignments. 

In summary, the HMAP [1,2] and HMAP [1,2,3] struc- 
ture-based profile-to-profile alignments result in the most 
accurate models of all the methods compared here. However, 
the alignments obtained from HMAP are not optimal as 
defined by the structure-based alignments, which obviously 
limits the accuracy of the models built on these alignments. 



Bipartite alignments 

All the alignments presented so far, whether sequence- or 
profile-based, were calculated using the BLOSUM62 amino 
acid substitution matrix, which was developed for globular 
proteins (50). It has been suggested that bipartite alignments, 
which use different substitution matrices for the transmem- 
brane and water-soluble regions, might be more appropriate 
for membrane proteins (10,16). We tested the effect of using 
a bipartite approach in a sequence-to-sequence alignment 
scheme (10,16) on the HOMEP data set using a simple dy- 
namic programming algorithm where the PHAT matrix (16) 
was applied to the known transmembrane regions in the 
template and the BLOSUM62 substitution matrix was used 
for the remaining residues. Note that in contrast to the ST AM 
rnethod (17), we do not align the transmembrane segments 
separately and then add the loop regions, but rather align the 
whole sequence and choose the substitution matrix depend- 
ing on the assignment of each position (10,16). The bipartite 
alignments result in models with lower ALO scores than 
when BLOSUM62 is used throughout (Fig. 4 and Table 3); 
similar results are observed using Q scores. Using the TM 
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FIGURE 3 Accuracy of membrane protein 
sequence alignments/homology models ob- 
tained from different sequence alignment 
methods as a function of sequence identity. 
Results are given for (A) the whole protein 
and (5) the transmembrane regions. The 
average ALO score is given over all align- 
ments/models within a window of 10% 
sequence identity, and error bars indicate 
the standard deviation over that window. 
Numbers correspond to the number of align- 
ments in each window and apply to both 
plots. Abbreviations: seq-seq, sequence-to- 
sequence alignment; seq-profile, sequence- 
to-profile alignment; and MSA, multiple 
sequence alignment. The two HMAP labels 
indicate profile-to-profile alignments. 
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TABLE 2 The number of HOMEP alignments out of 90 for which a method gives a higher score for the whole/transmembrane regions 
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CW seq-seq 


CW seq-prof 


CW MSA 


Probcons 


Muscle 


T-coffee 


HMAP [1,2] 


HMAP [1,2,3] 


CW seq-seq 




49/53 


50/54 


67/60 


65/64 


63/64 


68/57 


71/62 


CW seq-prof 


36/18 




57/50 


72/58 


67/59 


74/59 


76/58 


78/65 


CW MSA 


28/14 


29/19 




56/44 


57/48 


59/48 


64/52 


70/55 


Prolxrons 


19/10 


18/14 


30/22 




32/34 


47/34 


54/36 


58/41 


Muscle 


22/9 


21/11 


28/22 


51/31 




55/43 


62/43 


69/51 


T-Coffee 


17/2 


16/10 


23/18 


35/28 


26/22 




44/32 


55/41 


HMAP[1,2] 


13/10 


10/13 


20/15 


29/22 


25/20 


39/26 




39/35 


HMAP[ 1,2,3] 


11/7 


8/9 


14/13 


27/20 


17/17 


28/19 


11/6 





Number of times that the alignments from the method in a given column have higher scores than the method in the corresponding row for whole protein/ 
transmembrane regions, using the ALO score and the ^-score. The total number of query-template pairs used was 90, i.e., excluding alignments with lIOv. 
Abbreviations: CW, ClustalW; seq-seq, sequence-to-sequence; seq-prof, sequence-to-profile; MSA, multiple-sequence alignment. For example, the upper 
right cell in a) reads as follows: The HMAP [1,2,3] alignments give better scores than ClustalW sequence-to-sequence alignments 80 times using the ALO 
score for the whole protein, and 69 times for the transmembrane regions only. When only the transmembrane regions are considered, two methods are more 
likely to give exactly the same result than when the whole sequence is considered since these regions are less variable, and thus the differences tend to be 
smaller in the former case. 



definition of the transmembrane region (see Methods), the 
bipartite alignments were worse still, which reflects the un- 
suitability of the PHAT matrix for residues in the bilayer 
interfacial region. 

Since PHAT was developed using transmembrane helices 
and not )3-strands, we also separated the results by fold type 
(Table 3). As expected, the bipartite scheme worsens the 
alignments of the /3-barreIs, whereas the alignments of the 
helical bundles are very similar to when BLOSUM62 alone 
is used. Overall, in the most basic bipartite implementation, 
the PHAT substitution matrix does not appear to improve 
sequence-to-sequence alignments of mernbrane proteins. 

Errors in individual alignments 

For a few models we observe that the alignments generated 
using either HMAP [ 1 ,2] or HMAP [ 1 ,2,3] profiles were less 
accurate than the ClustalW sequence-to-profile alignments. 
The largest differences are found for the TonB-coupled 
receptor family, most strikingly in the models where BtuB 
(PDB code: Inqe) is the query or where FepA (PDB code: 
Ifep) is the query. These errors are likely caused by the low 
secondary-structure prediction accuracy for the long 
)3-strands in the TonB-coupled receptor family, which is 
65. 1% with PSIPRED. Other poor quality alignments are found 
for the seven transmembrane helix models (see Opsins in Sup- 
plementary Material Table 1), when rhodopsin (PDB code: 
1 u 1 9) is either the query or the template, although the HMAP 
alignments are usually better than die ClustalW sequence-to- 



profile alignments. The structure of bovine rhodopsin is sig- 
nificantly different fi-om that of the three bacterial opsins: the 
transmembrane helices of rhodopsin are more distorted and it 
contains an additional (interfacial) helix, a small /3-sheet, and 
much longer loops and termini. These differences, along 
with extremely low sequence identities, combine to yield 
relatively poor quality alignments and models for this family. 

DISCUSSION 

Membrane protein homology 
modeling benchmark 

In this study, we have presented a detailed analysis of the 
applicability of sequence alignment and homology modeling 
methods to integral membrane proteins. The HOMEP data 
set is key to the analysis, since it covers a range of fold types 
and sequence identities and thus provides a comprehensive 
benchmark of realistic modeling situations. Using this bench- 
mark we show that similar trends exist with respect to the 
sequence-structure relationship (43,44) and to alignment 
accuracy (28) as are observed for water-soluble proteins. In 
addition, with this benchmark, it is possible to predict the 
likely accuracy of a homology model, assuming that an 
accurate alignment can be achieved and that no refinement 
is attempted. We find that the relationship between se- 
quence identity and structure similarity is similar to that 
observed for water-soluble proteins, so that experience based 
on model accuracy for soluble proteins should be applicable to 
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FIGURE 4 Accuracy of bipartite sequence-to-sequence alignments of 
membrane proteins obtained witii different substitution matrices. See legend 
to Fig. 3 for more details. 

membrane proteins as well. For the transmembrane regions 
the expected model accuracy is higher than for the whole 
protein. For example, at 50% sequence identity to the 
template, a model is expected to have a Ca-RMSD of ^ 1 A 
from the native structure (-95% GDT_TS) in the trans- 
membrane regions. Indeed, an acceptable model of, say, 2 A 
Ca-RMSD in the transmembrane regions (-85% GDT_TS) 
is possible for most proteins above 30% sequence identity. In 
contrast, below —25% sequence identity, which is the similarity 



TABLE 3 Signed rank test using ALO values for 
BLOSUI\/I62-only against bipartite alignments for the 
wlioleAransmembrane regions 



Transmembrane definition* 


Better^ 


Worse* 


Total^ 


TMDET 


57/53 


23/21 


94 


TM 


63/54 


19/26 


94 


TMDET: helix bundles 


19/17 


17/19 


46 


TMDET: jS-barrcls 


38/36 


6/2 


48 


TM: helix bundles 


27/21 


13/18 


46 


TM: /3-barrels 


36/33 


6/8 


48 



♦Definition of residues treated as transmembrane in the bipartite scheme 
(see Methods). 

^Number of times that BLOSUM62-only alignments are better. 
*Number of times that BLOSUM62-only alignments are worse. 
^Number of alignments tested. 
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of many G-protein-coupled receptors to bovine rhodopsin — 
the only available template^ — a model may have a trans- 
membrane Ca-RMSD from the native above 3.0 A (~75% 
GDT_TS). The accuracy of the complete model, including 
al! extramembranous regions, will be expected to be lower 
than that of the transmembrane region alone. 

This analysis indicates the accuracy of a model assuming 
that the conformation of the template structure reflects the 
desired conformation of the query protein. However, many 
membrane proteins are believed to undergo conformational 
changes during functional processes. Homology models can- 
not be expected to accurately predict such conformational 
changes per se: only the conformation closest to that of the 
chosen template will be adequately represented. Thus, the 
accurate prediction of many different functional conforma- 
tions of a membrane protein will require template structures 
in equivalent conformations to be solved. 

Membrane protein sequence alignments 

Our analysis of sequence alignment algorithms indicates that 
those methods that have proved effective for water-soluble 
proteins work for membrane proteins as well. There is a clear 
progression in alignment accuracy when recently developed 
multiple sequence alignment (MSA) algorithms are used and 
additional improvements are obtained with HMAP's profile- 
to-profile alignment algorithm. Moreover, the increased use 
of structural information in the HMAP [1,2,3] alignments 
yields improvements relative to the HMAP [1,2] alignments. 
We note that ClustalW (29) is widely used to create sequence 
alignments for membrane proteins (51-56). Our results sug- 
gest that future work would benefit from the use of profile-to- 
profile methods and/or more advanced MSA techniques. 

Our results on a simple bipartite sequence-to-sequence 
alignment method using the membrane-protein-specific 
substitution matrix PHAT show no significant improvement 
in the alignment quality over a traditional alignment using 
BLOSUM62. Originally, PHAT was shown to improve sen- 
sitivity in sequence database searches of membrane proteins 
(16). However, since database searching aims to best dis- 
criminate between similar and dissimilar proteins, rather than 
to achieve the correct global alignment of two sequences, the 
optimal parameters for the two applications may differ. 
There have also been some reported improvements in align- 
ment accuracy using PHAT within the program ST AM (17), 
which might be attributable to the separation and indepen- 
dent alignment of the transmembrane and nontransmem- 
brane regions and to differences in gap penalties, rather than 
to the choice of substitution matrix. Clearly, the usefulness of 
membrane-protein-specific substitution matrices is depen- 
dent on the context, suggesting that the contribution of the 
choice of matrix should be carefully assessed in future 
applications. 

Many other strategies have been presented for the align- 
ment of membrane protein sequences (17,57-59) and for 
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database searches (60,61). For example, probable transmem- 
brane regions and loop regions have been aligned separately 
as independent segments (17,58) and then reassembled. 
Alignment of hydropathy profiles, rather than of primary 
sequences, has also been proposed (57). These methods have 
not been assessed here, either because they are not automated 
or because they were only suitable for helical proteins. How- 
ever, it would be interesting to see how these methods com- 
pare with the profile-to-profile methods in terms of membrane 
protein alignment accuracy. Indeed, comparison of models 
from fully automated methods with those generated by 
experts in the field (with manual adjustment of alignments, 
for example) suggests that the manual approaches can lead 
to higher model accuracies (62). This has relevance to the 
alignments used in, e.g., G-protein-coupled receptor model- 
ing (63), which have often required manual intervention. 
Nevertheless, a poor initial alignment may introduce errors 
that are missed during manual adjustment, particularly at low 
sequence identities, emphasizing the importance of accurate 
alignment algorithms. 

Secondary-Structure prediction 

The success of the profile-to-profile methods is dependent on 
the accurate prediction of secondary structures in the query 
protein. We have shown that current secondary-structure pre- 
diction algorithms, and in particular PSIPRED, are only slightly 
less accurate for membrane proteins than they are for water- 
soluble proteins. This is rather surprising, since amino acids 
in membranes are reported to have different secondary- 
structure propensities (13-15) and because early prediction 
methods (64) gave results in poor agreement with experi- 
mental data for membrane proteins (65). Our results, which 
instead assess more recent, neural-network-based approaches 
using a larger set of high-resolution data, are supported by a 
previous study of membrane protein /3-barrel prediction (66) 
in which similar results were obtained using PSIPRED (73%), 
(To our knowledge, no similar study has previously been 
attempted for helical membrane proteins.) 

Neural networks derived from soluble proteins might have 
been expected to perform poorly on membrane proteins for 
two reasons: the membrane region imposes different secondary- 
structure propensities on amino acids, and the algorithms 
were not trained on membrane protein structures. Their 
success for membrane proteins may be due to the detection 
of the periodicity that is present in both sets of proteins. Even 
though the periodicity is effectively inverted, i.e., the surface 
of transmembrane regions is more hydrophobic than the in- 
terior whereas the surface of water-soluble proteins is more 
hydrophilic than the interior, the existence of a regular pe- 
riodic pattern alone may be sufficient to obtain good predic- 
tion accuracy. In membrane protein j3-barrels, the strands 
often extend far beyond the hydrophobic bilayer core where 
their properties are likely to strongly resemble the alternating 
patterns of water-soluble protein j8-strands. However, the 
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five to seven residues that comprise the membrane-spanning 
part of the strands may have a more complex pattern: the 
outer face of the barrel will be predominantly hydrophobic, 
whereas the interior face properties will depend on whether 
the barrel is filled with protein or water. This might explain 
the lower accuracy seen for the predictions on the hydro- 
phobic TMDET regions of the /3-barrels compared with the 
whole structures, although definitive interpretations are dif- 
ficult due to the small number of structures (Table 1). 



Secondary structure versus 
transmembrane prediction 

Since they do not predict the same property, it is somewhat 
specious to directly compare the accuracies of secondary- 
structure predictions with those of transmembrane predictions. 
For reference, however, we note that the best-performing 
transmembrane-helix predictors have two-state per-residue 
accuracies (i.e., whether a residue is in the membrane or not) 
of —80% (67,68). Their accuracy at the segment level (i.e., 
whether a membrane-spanning helix is detected or not) is 
generally higher, between 85 and 99%. In the case of the 
/3-barrel predictors, per-residue accuracies of —82% have 
been achieved (69). Thus, both the transmembrane helix and 
transmembrane strand methods are only slightly more ac- 
curate than the secondary-structure prediction algorithms. It 
is noteworthy, though, that as a consequence of the low num- 
ber of structures available, accuracies for transmembrane 
predictions may be inflated by overtraining or by tests using 
proteins that were also included within the training set (68). 
In contrast, the secondary-structure prediction algorithms 
were solely trained on water-soluble proteins. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Using the HOMEP data set, we show that the construction of 
membrane protein homology models follows similar general 
rules to the construction of water-soluble models. That is, the 
expected accuracy of a membrane protein model will be sim- 
ilar to that of a water-soluble protein, assuming that similar 
alignment accuracy can be achieved. However, as a result of 
the low numbers of experimental structures of membrane 
proteins currently available, many candidate proteins for 
modeling are likely to have low sequence identities to their 
templates, so that accurate alignment of their sequences will 
be especially challenging. Our results suggest that more ac- 
curate alignments for such proteins can be achieved using 
structure-based profile alignment methods that have been 
developed for water-soluble proteins. In the future, however, 
it may be possible to incorporate infomriation specific to mem- 
brane proteins — such as the location of hydrophobic trans- 
membrane regions — within these methods to make alignments 
and homology models of membrane proteins even more 
accurate. 
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An online supplement to this article can be found by visiting 
BJ Online at http://www.biophysj.org. 
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We have examined the elbow angles for 365 different Fab fragments, and 
observe that Fabs with 1 light chains have adopted a wider range of elbow 
angles than their k chain counterparts, and that the X light chain Fabs are 
frequently found with very large (>195°) elbow angles. This apparent 
hyperflexibility of X chain Fabs may be due to an insertion in their switch 
region, which is one residue longer than in k chains, with glycine occurring 
most frequently at the insertion position. A new, web-based computer 
program that was used to calculate the Fab elbow angles is described. 

© 2006 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Introduction 

Antibodies are composed of two light (L; 
--25,000 03) and two heavy (H; -50,000 03) 
polypeptide chains that combine to form one Fc 
and two Fab modules that can be isolated as 
functional fragments by proteolytic cleavage of the 
intact immunoglobulin. Within each Fab fragment 
are two types of distinct structural domains termed 
variable (Vl,Vh) and constant (Cl,Ch1)/ with the 
amino acid residues linking Vl to Cl and Vh to ChI 
called switch residues. Since the early 1970s, when 
Fab and light-chain dimer structures first became 
available, it was noted that these fragments 
displayed a variability in the angle between their 
variable and constant domains,^ referred to as the 
elbow bend or elbow angle and defined as the angle 
between the pseudo-2-fold axes relating Vl to Vh/ 
and Cl to ChI (Figure 1). While these early 
antibody structures sparked speculation that the 



Abbreviations used: Vl/ variable light; Vh, variable 
heavy; Cl, constant light; ChI/ constant heavy; FOB, 
protein Data Bank. 
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elbow angle might change in response to ligand 
binding,^ no convincing data have since been found 
to support this theory. Rather, it appears that the 
elbow angle may simply serve to increase Fab 
flexibility, thus erthancing the ability of an antibody 
to bind bivalently to ligands arranged on a 
pathogen surface, such as a virus or bacteria. 

The Fab elbow angle (Figure 1) is a useful 
descriptor of the overall topology of the Fab 
fragment, serving as a measure for the relative 
disposition of the variable versus the constant 
domains. The elbow angle is almost always cited in 
Fab structure reports that include comparison of 
liganded versus unliganded Fab structures, and 
assessment of Fab switch region flexibility. In order 
to simplify the elbow angle calculation, we have 
developed a web-based program to more readily 
calculate the elbow angle for RCSB Protein DataBank 
(FOB) formatted Fab coordinates. We have tested this 
method by calculating elbow angles for 536 Fab 
fragments from the FOB (of which 365 are non- 
redundant). The elbow angle calculations are con- 
sistent with previous compilations but now clearly 
demonstrate that the propensity for X light chains to 
assume elbow angles beyond 195° is significant 
compared to ic light chains. 



0022-2836/$ - see front matter © 2006 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 1. Superposition of a 
variety of Fabs with different 
elbow angles. Fabs from PDB files 
Ibbd (red), 7fab (yellow), Idba 
(green), Iplg (cyan), and InlO 
(blue) have been superimposed 
on their variable light chain 
regions. The range of elbow angles 
is shown from small (Ibbd, 127°; 
7fab, 132^) to around 180" (Idba, 
183**) to large (Iplg, 190^ InlO, 
220**). 



Procedures 

Calculation of elbow angles 

The elbow angle of a Fab antibody fragment 
is defined as the angle between the two, not 
necessarily intersecting, pseudo-dyad axes relating 
the light (Vl) and heavy (Vh) chain variable 
domains, and the light (Cj and heavy (ChI) chain 
constant domains. Small deviations in the exact 
locations of the pseudo-dyad axes arise depending 
on which residues are used for their calculation; 
however, the resultant deviations for the values of 
the elbow angles are usually limited to only a few 
degrees. It is standard practice to use only 
structurally conserved residues from the antibody 
framework region for this calculation to eliminate 
errors due to differences in conformations of the 
complementarity determining regioiis. If the Fab 
coordinates used for the calculation have been 
numbered in a consistent way (such as the Kabat 
& Wu convention^), these structurally equivalent 
residues are easily defined. The calculation is then 
easy; however, most of the Fab structures deposited 
in the RCSB Protein DataBank'* are not numbered or 
labeled consistently, making such comparisons 
more difficult. The program we use for the Vl-Vh 
and Cl-Ch1 superposition (LGA^) also refines the 
sequence alignment between the domains and, thus 



the superposition geometry does not depend 
critically on the numbering system used for the Fab. 

However, additional fine points in the elbow 
angle calculation need to be addressed. The elbow 
angle is calculated as the dot product of the Vl-Vh 
and Cl-Ch1 pseudo-dyad angle, and always 
computes between 0° and ISO*'. Although one 
could readily determine the absolute value in 
mathematical terms through the sign of the 
determinant of the basis matrix formed by the two 
pseudo-dyad vectors and their cross-product vec- 
tor, this approach does not overcome the problem. 
Due to the reduction of the information to a single 
scalar angle value, the relative orientation of the 
axes is lost, and the solutions become degenerate 
(imaginable as located on a cone) between 90° and 
180°. To regain the domain orientation on an 
absolute scale and to solve the complement 
ambiguity, one needs to compare each Fab to a 
"standard" Fab with a defined elbow angle. In this 
case, we use unliganded Fab 8F5 (PDB code Ibbd) 
as the standard, with an elbow angle of 127**. The 
Fab to be tested is first superimposed via its variable 
domain (Vl-Vh) onto the variable domain of the 
standard Fab. From this V-aligned orientation, the 
constant domain (Cl-Ch1) of the test Fab is aligned 
with the constant domain of the standard Fab, 
yielding the rotation relative to Ibbd. The sum of 
the standard Fab's elbow angle (127°) plus the 83 
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domain rotation angle is then used to resolve the 
degeneracy and to determine whether the elbow 
angle calculated by the dyad dot product is direct or 
complementary (>180'^). This method has been 
used extensively in previous reviews and compi- 
lations.^ 

Limitations and accuracy 

The imderlying assumption of the definition of 
the elbow angle is that the superposition of Vl onto 
Vh/ as well as Cl onto ChI/ is predominantly a 
2-fold rotation. In this case, the directional cosine 
matrix resembles a pure 2-fold rotation with 
relatively small non-diagonal components and the 
Euler axis is dominated by a correspondingly large 
principal component. In more than 95% of the Fabs 
that we examined, the assumption of near-2-fold 
superposition operations is justified, and the elbow 
angle concept fully applicable. 

If additional rotational components become 
significant in the domain superpositions, the Euler 
axes can deviate from the 2-fold to a point where the 
two axes become non-opposing and the calculated 
elbow angle is less than 90°. Even in these cases, a 
complement (180 — a) can be interpreted as the 
elbow angle, but such Fabs need to be examined 
individually to decide whether the elbow angle 
definihon is still meaningful. 

Although elbow angles tend to be reported to a 
precision of one decimal point, the choice of domain 
limits and superposition procedure places limi- 
tations on the absolute accuracy of the elbow angles. 
The superposition results can vary, depending on 
how the domain limits are defined, and depend on 
the alignment procedure used. With default domain 
limits (Vl<L107<Cl and VH<Hn3<CHl, resi- 
dues in Kabat numbering), we compared the elbow 
angles obtained using Kabat-renumbered Fab 
coordinates, and a fixed set of structurally con- 
served residues for the superposition (using the 
program OVRLAP^) with those computed using 
our web application based on automated LGA 
alignments and original numbering from the PDB. 
The angles computed (n = 167) using the different 
methods agreed with a difference in their mean of 
—0.12*^ and a standard deviation of no more than 
1.1°. It is interesting to note that molecular 
dynamics simulations of Fab domain movement 
in solution show periodic hinge bending fluctu- 
ations, with a 2-3° root-mean-square deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) in elbow angle.® The presence of such 
dynamic fluctuations indicates that the reported 
precision to a tenth of a degree in the elbow angles 
is, indeed, overly optimistic, whereas the differ- 
ences in calculated elbow angles based on different 
domain superposition techniques are well within 
the range of the dynamic elbow flexibility. It would, 
therefore, seem reasonable that any difference in 
elbow angles below Z-B** should not be considered 
significant. 

In addition, the extent to which crystal packing 
additionally affects or limits the observed elbow 
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angles is uncertain. Several examples exist where 
two Fabs in the same crystallographic asymmetric 
unit display significantiy different elbow angles, for 
example Ijnh (27° difference), ls78 (22°) and lots 
(21°). However, even within the limits of accuracy 
discussed above, the elbow angles are still useful as 
measures of hinge flexibility and for classification 
purposes. 



Analysis of eibow angles 

Elbow angles for a total of 536 Fab fragments in 
416 PDB entries have been calculated using the 
automated procedure described above. A non- 
redundant data set was created by omitting 
repetitions (such as one antibody in complex with 
many similar haptens), following a procedure used 
previously.^ Fabs crystallizing in tiie same space 
group with cell constants within 1% and their elbow 
angles within ±3° were considered equivalent, 
resulting in a non-redundant set containing 365 
unique Fab structures (Supplementary Data, Table 
SI). The distributions of elbow angles (Figure 2) are 
distinctly different, depending on the Fab light 
chain type. Most of the elbow angles larger than 
190° belong to the group of 33 unique X chains in the 
test set (Table 1; Figure 2). No correlation is 
apparent with heavy chain type (Table 1). The 
most frequent space groups for Fab crystal struc- 
tures follow the general distribution analyzed 
previously for proteins,^'^° with P2i2i2, (32%), P2i 
(29%), PI (24%) and C2 (13%) being the dominant 
space groups. 



Implementation 

The program RBOW is implemented on a Linux 
platform (Apache web server) using a combination 
of Perl scripts and standard Fortran90 code. The 
alignment program used is the local-global align- 
ment program LGA,^ which assures minimal 
dependence of the results on the Fab numbering 
convention used. The program allows upload of 
PDB format coordinate files, selection of heavy and 
light chain identifiers, and input of domain 
boimdaries, for which reasonable default values 
are provided. During the calculation as described 
above, the program checks for format errors and 
issues warnings at several levels for unexpected or 
borderline behavior. Warnings include large coor- 
dinate r.m.s.d. values on superposition (>3.5 A), 
significant deviations from pseudo-2-fold rotation 
axes, occurrence of parallel superposition axes, and 
swapped annotation of L and H chains. The 
superposition files are available for download and 
visual inspection, if desired. Coordinates may be 
uploaded for the elbow angle calculationt- 



t http://as2ts.llnl.gov/AS2TS/RBOW/ 
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Figure 2. Distribution of elbow angles for k and X chain type Fabs. The distinct preference of X chains to adopt large 
elbow angles is clearly displayed. Bin numbers indicate the highest value of the corresponding bin. 



Table 1. Statistics of non-redundant elbow angle distributions in k and 1 chain Fabs 



Antibody light 
chain type 


N 


<180'' . 


>180° 


>195° 


Mean 


Median 


Skew 


K 


332 


290 (87) 


42 (13) 


1(0) 


156'' 


150° 


+ 0.4 


X 


33 


14 (42) 


19(58) 


11 (33) 


178" 


185° 


-0.4 


Antibody 
















heavy chain 
















class 
















IgGl 


239 


203 (85) 


36 (15) 


8(4) 


156° 


150° 


+0.7 


IgG2a 


79 


63 (79) 


16 (21) 


0 


158** 


154° 


+ 0.1 


IgG2b 


22 


19 (86) 


3(14) 


0 


158° 


151° 


+ 0.8 



Values in parentheses are percentages. In addition to the moment-based statistics listed above, f -tests, two-factor ANOVA (light chain 
type, heavy chain class) and non-parametric Spearman rank tests confinn that no significant correlations in the data exist beyond the 
preference of X type light chains to adopt large elbow angles. 
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Discussion 

The majority of Fab fragment structures in the 
PDB'* have k light chains, with only 37 X-chain Fab 
PDB depositions (as of May 2005), half of which 
have been submitted since the year 2000. This 
paucity of X chain Fab structures reflects their lower 
abimdance, particularly in mice where the antibody 
light chain repertoire is about 5% X and 95% k, 
whereas in humans about 40% of the repertoire is X. 
Also, the number of mouse structures far outweighs 
their human counterparts (of 416 PDB entries, 305 
were mouse and 51 human, with the rest chimeric 
or humanized, rat (4) or hamster (1)). Our results 
show that of the 12 unique human and 21 unique 
mouse or hamster Fab structures with X light 
chains, about 60% have elbow angles greater than 
180°, with 11 instances of elbow angles greater than 
195° (Table 1). The largest elbow angle found was 
227°. In contrast, the vast majority of the k light 
chains have elbow angles less than 180", with a 
maximum elbow angle in this group of 196® 
(Table 1). Note that while a large percentage of X 
chain Fab structures have elbow angles greater than 
180°, X chain Fabs can also display elbow angles as 
small as 117°, the smallest elbow angle found in this 
study. Thus, X chain Fabs are not restricted to elbow 
angles >180°, but rather they are more able to 
assume larger ( > 195°) elbow angles compared to k 
chain Fab fragments (Table 1; Supplementary Data, 
Table SI). A 2-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) of 
light chain type and heavy chain class reveals only 
the previously described significant correlation of 
elbow angle preference with light chain type, and 
no correlation with heavy chain class. There are 
insufficient data to allow a discrimination by 
species, as this distribution is dominated by 
mouse Fabs. 

Fab elbow angles were examined to see if 
differences existed between the elbow angles of 
liganded and unHganded Fabs (Supplementary 
Data, Table S2). There are 61 Fabs in the dataset 
with structures for both their liganded and unli- 
ganded forms, many of these determined with 
multiple haptens, or in multiple crystal forms. Of 
these 61 Fabs, 38 show differences of less than 5° in 
elbow angle between the liganded and uniiganded 
forms, with another 15 Fabs showing differences of 
between 5° and 20°. The largest elbow angle deviation 
was seen for the germline 48G7 (1 AJ7 and 2RCS) with 
a 66° difference between the liganded and uniiganded 
Fab. Since not all Fabs have different elbow angles for 
their free and bound forms, it seems likely that such 
changes are due to the inherent flexibility of the Fab, 
or to different crystal packing environments, as 
liganded and imliganded Fabs frequently crystallize 
in different crystal forms. 

Amino acid sequence differences arise in the 
switch regions of X versus k light chains, including 
an inserted residue (LI 06a; Kabat numbering) in the 
sequence of X light chains (Figure 3; Table 2). 
However, comparison of switch region structures 
from X and k light chains shows that residues 




L112 

Figure 3. Switch regions from X and k light chains. The 
switch residues from X (Iggc, light blue) and k (lnj9, pink) 
light chains with similar elbow angles have been super- 
imposed. The X chains have an extra residue in the region 
(LI 06a by Kabat numbering); however, residue L107 (X) is 
in fact the structural insertion, with residues L107(ic) and 
L106a(X), and L108(k) and L108(X), being structurally 
equivalent. 



L106a(X) and L107(k:) are in fact structurally 
equivalent, as are L108(X) and L108(k), with residue 
L107(X) corresponding to the insertion in the X chain 
(Figure 3; Table 2), as defined by structural analysis. 
In X chains, residue L107 is usually glycine (78.9% 
Gly, 13.4% Ser, 4.5% Arg from 960 X sequences; 34 
Gly, 1 Ser, 2 Arg in the 37 X PDB entries). Switch 
regions are usually well-ordered in Fab crystal 



Table 2. Amino acid preferences in elbow regions of k and 
X light chains 



K 


X 


Leu/Val L104 


Leu/Val L104 


Glu/Asp L105 


ThrLlOS 


Ile/Leu/Val L106 


Val L106 


Lys L107 


Leu L106a 


Gly L107 


Arg L108 


Gin L108 


Ala/Thr L109 


Pro L109 



The X chains bulge out at residue L107, so that k L107 and X L106a 
are structurally equivalent positions. 
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L106 
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90 135 180 




-180 -135 -90 



135 180 



L108 
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135 t * 
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45 

1 0 

-45 
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-180 
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0 
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135 ISC' 



L109 




-180 -135 -90 



135 18C 



Figure 4. Ramachandran plots for residues in the light chain switch regions. Plots for residues LI 05 (a), L106 (b), X 
L106a/K L107 (c), X L107 (d), L108 (e), and L109 (0- These plots combine both X (pink) and k (blue) chains, except for (d), 
where X L107 is a structural insertion found only in X chains. 



structures, with only a few exceptions in the Fabs 
analyzed here, including the Fab with the smallest 
elbow angle (Ijnh), which has no visible electron 
density for the switch region in any of the four Fabs 
in its asymmetric unit. The distributions of main- 
chain torsion angles for residues L105-L109 in the 
switch region are displayed in Figure 4 for all (X and k) 
Fab structures studied. Torsion angles are clustered 
fairly tightly for residues L105, L106, and L109, with 



more spread for L106a, L107, and L108, indicating 
that most of the elbow variation can be attributed to 
these residues. Comparison of k and X chain switch 
regions from Fabs with extreme elbow angle values 
(Figure 5) shows that large elbow angle differences in 
K chains are manifested through consecutive small, 
sequential torsion angle changes around residues 
L105-L107, while X chain Fabs exhibit more abrupt 
torsion angle changes centered aroimd residues 
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1bbd-127^ 
lplg-190' 




(b) 



7fab.130** 
1nl0.22(f 



LL103 



L104 



L106 



L110 



L109I 



L11QJ 



lambda 



Figure 5. Comparison of extreme elbow angles from k and X chains, (a) The switch region residues from k light chain 
Fabs Ibbd (127°, light blue) and Iplg (190°, blue) have been superimposed. This 63° difference is achieved by small 
movements around residues L105, L106, and L107. (b) Switch region residues from X light chain Fabs 7fab (130°, light 
pink) and InIO (220°, pink). This 90° difference is characterized by differences around residues L106a, L107 and L108, 
with the largest difference at residue L107. Ibbd and Iplg (mouse, IgG2a), and 7fab and InlO (human, IgGl) have the 
same light and heavy chain constant region types. 



L106a, L107 and L108. In this particular example, the 
largest difference between the two 1 structures is at 
residue L107. 

Early pioneering studies by Lesk & Chothia 
based on the available Fab crystal structures (only 
five at that time) had led to a proposal that Fab 
fragments could not achieve elbow angles greater 
than ISC.^^ In these five Fab crystal structures 
(New, McPC603, KOL, J539, and HyHEL5),'^'^ five 
conserved residues in the heavy chain were 
involved in key contacts between the Vh and ChI 
domains. These residues formed what was termed a 
flexible ball-and-socket joint, with Phe"^"^^ and 
Pj.qH149 (Kabat numbering) serving as the ball that 
inserted into a socket formed by residues Leu/ 
Val"^\ Thr"^^^ and Ser""^ (Figure 6). No such 
conserved contact or interaction was found 
between the and Cl domains of these structures. 
Despite different elbow angles in the Fabs, the five 
ball-and-socket residues always maintained physi- 
cal contact, although they changed position slightly 
with respect to one another. Lesk & Chothia 
proposed that Fabs could not attain elbow angles 
of greater than 180° because the ball-and socket 
contacts would be lost in these extreme confor- 
mations.^^ However, in 1993, two crystal structures 
of an anti-chelate Fab (lind, line) unexpectedly 
revealed that Fab fragments could indeed adopt 
elbow angles greater than 180°, which in this case 



was --194° for each of the two different ligand 
complexes. Examination of the ball-and-socket 
region from structures of Fabs with vary large 
elbow angles shows that, as predicted, the ball-and- 
socket residues are not in contact (Figure 6(d)), 
although they remain fairly close in space. Thus, 
maintenance of the ball-and-socket contacts are not 
required, at least for Fabs with large elbow angles. 



Conclusions 

We have developed an easy to use, web-based 
service to calculate the elbow angle of a Fab 
fragment in a PDB format, and demonstrated its 
utility by rapidly calculating elbow angles for 536 
Fab fragments in the PDB. The results show 
excellent agreement with previous compilations of 
Fab elbow angles.^ The distribution of elbow angles 
is bimodal (Figure 2), with the largest elbow angles 
(> 195°) found only in Fabs with X light chains (the 
largest elbow angle seen for a ic light chain is 196°). 
These structural differences may be due to an 
additional residue (L107) in the X chain switch 
region that perhaps allows for more flexibility. The 
LI 07 insertion is usually glycine, which also can 
provide more conformational freedom. It is not 
clear whether Fabs with 1 light chains bend or flex 
aroimd their elbow angle in solution more than 
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Figure 6. Ball-and-socket joint. The entire Fab fragment and a close-up of the residues that contribute to the heavy 
chain ball-and-socket joint are shown for Fabs with extreme elbow angles from both the k and X light chain class, 
(a) Ibbd; 127° elbow angle, murine IgG2a, k (b) Iplg; 190° elbow angle, murine IgG2a, k (c) 7fab; 130° elbow angle, human 
IgGl, X (d) InlO; 220° elbow angle, human IgGl, X. 



other Fabs. Indeed, it is not certain how much elbow 
angle flexibility any particular Fab exhibits in 
solution. Molecular dynamics studies would indi- 
cate that elbow angle fluctuations of several degrees 
are common at least for k chain Fabs in solution.® 
The availability of additional X chain Fab structures 
in the future will likely allow for further refinement 
of our analysis. From a practical standpoint, the 
knowledge that X chain Fabs tend towards large 
elbow angles may be useful to consider for the 
crystallographer carrying out molecular replace- 
ment structure determinations of these Fabs. 
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Supplementary data associated with this article 
can be found, in the online version, at doi:10.1016/ 
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The Mycobacterium tuberculosis rmlC gene encodes dTDP- 
4-keto-6-deoxyglucose epimerase, the third enzyme in 
the M. tuberculosis dTDP-L-rhamnose pathway which is 
essential for mycobacterial cell-wall synthesis. Because it is 
structurally unique, highly substrate-specific and does not 
require a cofactor, RmlC is considered to be the most 
promising drug target in the pathway, and the M. tuberculosis 
rmlC gene was selected in the initial round of TB Structural 
Genomics Consortium targets for structure determination. 
The 1.7 A native structure determined by the consortium 
facilities is reported and implications for in silico screening of 
ligands for structure-guided drug design are discussed. 

1. introduction 

The TB Structural Genomics Consortium (TBSGC) is one of 
the nine NlGMS-funded Protein Structure Initiative Pilot 
projects serving as a structural biology resource for the 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis (MTB) research community 
(Terwilliger et ai, 2003). Consortium members can target 
proteins of interest, and highly ranked targets are produced at 
the Los Alamos protein-production facility and shipped to 
the crystallization facility at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory (LLNL) for automated high-throughput crystal- 
lization (Rupp et al, 2002). Data are collected at the 
Advanced Light Source (ALS) in Berkeley, and the structures 
are determined by the LLNL or ALS beamline members. 
Coordinates are deposited within three weeks of the final 
refinement. 

TB is a re-emerging disease with an increasing prevalence 
of multi-drug resistant strains (Ramaswamy & Musser, 1998), 
and a long-term goal of the TBSGC is to provide a foundation 
for structure-guided drug design. Protein targets of high 
priority are those which are essential or unique to the bacillus. 
Mycobacterial cell-wall biosynthesis, the target of the well 
known drugs isoniazid and ethambutol (Schroeder et aL, 
2002), has been of particular interest in the development of 
antimycobacterial therapeutics (Kantardjieff & Rupp, 2004). 
Rhamnose-synthetic enzymes are attractive targets in cell-wall 
synthesis. L-Rhamnose, a sugar that is not present in the 
human host, plays a key role as a structural link between the 
mycobacterial cell-wall components arabinogalactan and 
peptidoglycan. L-Rhamnose is derived from a precursor, 
dTDP-L-rhamnose, which is synthesized from glucose- 
1-phosphate and dTTP by means of the dTDP-L-rhamnose 
pathway. The prokaryotic dTDP-L-rhamnose pathway consists 
of four enzymes, the three-dimensional structures of each of 
which have been determined from different bacteria. 

RmlC, the third enzyme in the dTDP-L-rhamnose pathway, 
functions as an epimerase, converting dTDP-4-keto-6-deoxy- 
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Table 1 

Data-collection and refinement statistics. 

Values in parentheses are for the highest resolution bin (1.75-1.70 A). 



Data collection 

Space group /^221 

Wavelength (A) 1.000 
Unit-cell parameters 

fl, b (A) 64.91 

c (A) 87.20 

Resolution (A) 55.90-1.7 

Unique reflections 23837 (1839) 

Redundancy 4.4 (4.0) 

Completeness 99.2 (93.8) 

/?,y„ 0.052 (0.410) 

(//ct(/)) 46.8 (2.5) 

Reflections with //ff(/) > 3 (%) 87.8 (53.3) 

No. molecules in AU 1 

Km (A' Da-') 2.14 

Solvent content (%) 42.7 
Refinement 

/?frcc value, random 5% of reflections 0.249 (0.340) 

R value 0.201 (0.272) 

R.m.s.d bond lengthsf (A) 0.021 

R.m.s.d. bond angles! (°) ^ 1.786 

Overall coordinate error$ (A) 0.127 

RSCC (Shake&wARP)^ 0.92 

RSCC (REFMACS)^ 0.96 
Ramachandran appearanceft, residues in 

Most favored region 155 (89.6%) 

Additional allowed 17 (9.8%) 

Generously allowed 1 (0.6%) 

Disallowed 0 



t Deviations from restraint targets (Engh & Huber. 1991). t Estimated standard 
uncertainty: diffraction precision index (DPI) ba.sed on /?ivcc (Cruickshank, 
1999). 8 Real-space correlation coefficient, map against averaged and weighted 
Shake&wARP map. Real-space correlation coefficient, F,, map against F^ map, as 
reported by REFMAC5, tt Region.s as defined in PROCHECK (Laskowski et ai, 
1993). 

glucose to dTDP-4-keto-rhamnose (Stern et ai, 1999), 
Because it is structurally unique, highly substrate-specific and 
does not require a cofactor, RmlC is considered to be the most 
promising drug target in the pathway, and the MTB rw/Cgene 
was selected in the initial round of consortium targets for 
structure determination. The structures of RmlC from 
Methanobacterium thermoautotrophicum. Salmonella typhi- 
murium and Streptococcus suis, both uncomplexed and bound 
to substrate analogs, have also been determined recently 
(Christendat et ai, 2000; Giraud et ai, 2000; Babaoglu et ai, 
2003). We present a brief structure description, a comparison 
with the other uncomplexed apo structures and results from 
virtual ligand-screening studies of known and potential inhi- 
bitors. The coordinates (PDB code lupi) have been deposited 
and released immediately in accordance with NIH guidelines 
for Structural Genomics Pilot Projects. 



2. Experimental methods 

2.1 . Cloning and expression 

A 0.6 kbp DNA fragment containing the rmlC gene (EMBL 
locus MTY13E12, accession No. Z95390.1, Rv3465) was 
amplified from Mycobacterium tuberculosis H37Rv genomic 
DNA as the PGR template, using the following oligonucleo- 



tide primers: 5'-AGATATACATATGAAAGCACGCGAAC- 
TCGACGTCCCC-3' and 5'-AATTCGG ATCCGGTGCCGC- 
GCATCTCCCCAATGAA-3'. The bases in bold represent 
Ndel and BamWi sites, respectively. The amplified DNA 
fragment was digested with Ndel and BamHl restriction 
enzymes and subcloned into the corresponding restriction 
sites in a modified pET28b vector which provided an 
N-terminal six-His tag upstream of the Ndel site. The 
expressed protein, thus has the N-terminal extension 
MGSSHHHHHHSSGLVPRGSH and an additional GSV at 
the C-terminus. 

Escherichia coli BL21 (DE3) cells were transformed with 
the rm/C-modified pET28b/His vector and grown to expo- 
nential phase at 310 K in 5 ml EZMix LB broth medium 
(Sigma) containing 30 |ag ml~^ kanamycin and 50 |ig ml~^ 
spectinomycin. This seed culture was transferred to 0.5 1 
EZMix Terrific broth medium (Sigma) and expression was 
induced with 0.5 mM IPTG at an OD6(k) of approximately 0.5. 
Growth was continued at 293 K for approximately 21 h until 
the ODeoo reached approximately 15 (as inferred from dilu- 
tions). The cells were harvested and stored at 193 K. 



2.2. RmlC purification 

The cell pellet was lysed by sonication in 10 ml buffer A 
(20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 100 mM NaCl) per gram of cells for 
10 min in 30 s pulses at 283 K. The cell debris was removed by 
ultracentrifugation for 30 min at 38 000 rev min~^ using a 
Ti-60 rotor (Beckman). The clear supernatant was filtered 
through a 0.2 |im pore membrane and loaded onto a 5 ml 
Talon superflow affinity column equilibrated with buffer A. 
After washing with 50 ml buffer A, the His-tagged RmlC was 
eluted from the cobalt-affinity column using buffer B (20 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 500 mM NaCl and 300 mM imidazole). The 
elutant was dialyzed against buffer C (20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 
100 mM NaCl, 10 mM )8-mercaptoethanol) and purified by gel 
filtration on a Superdex-75 column using buffer C for equili- 
bration and elution (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech). The 
peak fractions (monitored at OD280) were analyzed by SDS- 
PAGE and the pooled protein fractions were concentrated to 
26 mg ml*"' using a Centriprep YM-3 (Millipore). Protein, the 
purity of which was estimated to be 99% by SDS-PAGE and 
MALDl-TOF mass spectroscopy (Applied Biosystems), was 
stored at 277 K and shipped to the TB consortium crystal- 
lization facility at LLNL (Rupp et al, 2002). 



2.3. Crystallization 

Crystals were grown in Greiner 96-well plates from sitting 
drops consisting of 2 |il protein stock solution mixed with 2 \i\ 
well solution. Conditions were screened using the CRYS- 
TOOL random-screening protocol (Segelke, 2001) and the 
first crystals were observed one week after setup. Of the 288 
precipitant conditions tested, 0.1 M sodium citrate buffer pH 
5.5, 28% PEG MME 2K and 0.33% LDAG yielded diffraction- 
quality crystals. 
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2.4. Data collection 

A rhomboid crystal of approximately 50 ^m in size in all 
dimensions was harvested in a Hampton cryoloop and 
immediately flash-cooled in liquid nitrogen. The cryopin was 
placed in a puck of the Advanced Light Source (ALS) storage 
and transfer system (Rupp et al., 2002) and robotically 
mounted on ALS beamline 5.0.3, Data to L65 A were 
collected at an X-ray wavelength of LOOO A, integrated using 
///CL2000, and scaled with SCALE PACK (Otwinowski & 
Minor, 1997) in trigonal Laue group 3. The data were further 
reduced in final space group P3221 (No. 154), with unit-cell 
parameters a = 64.91, c = 87.20 A. Calculation of Matthews 
probabilities (Matthews, 1968; Kantardjieff & Rupp, 2003) and 
solvent density indicated there to be one molecule in the 
asymmetric unit. Data-collection statistics are summarized in 
Table 1 and details are available from the PDB header. 
Successful molecular replacement established P?>2^\ as the 
correct selection from the enantiomorphic pair (No. 154 versus 
No. 152). 



2.5. Structure determination 

The structure of MTB RmlC was determined by molecular . 
replacement using a homology model built with the automated 
protein-structure prediction system AS2TS (Amino-acid 
Sequence to Tertiary Structure) developed at LLNL (Rupp et 
ai, 2002). The dTDP-4-dehydrothamnose 3,5-epimerase 
RmlC from the archaeon Methanobacterium thermoauto- 
trophicum (PDB code lepO, chain i4; 183 residues; Christendat 
et al., 2000), which shares an identity of 38% over 185 residues 
with MTB RmlC (Fig. 1), was used as a template to calculate 
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Figure 1 

Pairwise structural alignment of homologous protein chains with RmlC 
from MTB using the local global alignment program LGA (Zemla, 2003). 
The left column indicates the PDB code and chain ID and colored bars 
represent C—C distance deviation between superimposed PDB 
structures and RmlC (200 residues; from the N-terminus at the left to 
the C-terminus at the right). Residues superimposed below 1.5 A are in 
green, below 3.0 A in yellow, below 4.5 A in orange, below 6.0 A in brown 
and residues at or above 6.0 A are in red. Non-alig^ned terminal residues 
are in gray. The right column contains r.m.s.d.s in A calculated for all C 
pairs that are superimposed under 5 A distance cutoff. The plot shows 
that homologous proteins differ significantly (red) from TB RmlC in the 
C-terminal part (loop 160-165, region 179-186) and also that the 
C-terminal helix is not present (gray) in the templates. 
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the main-chain atoms in the model; side-chain atoms were 
calculated using the program SCWRL (Canutescu et al., 2003). 
EPMR (Kissinger et ai, 1999) was used with default settings 
(15-4 A, no bump restraints), and searches converged at 
correlation coefficients of 0.33, with an R value of 0.48 after 
rigid-body refinement against data to 2.8 A. 

2.6. Model building and refinement 

To ensure effective phase-bias removal, the model was 
iteratively built using the program XFIT (McRee, 1999) into 
maps generated by the Shake&wARP procedure implemented 
in the TB consortium map-improvement server (Reddy et al, 
2003). An additional C-terminal helix was clearly visible in the 
initial map, as were several major loop arrangements and 
residue modifications. After repeated cycles of solvent 
building and real-space refinement, followed by restrained 
REFMAC5 maximum-likelihood refinement (Murshudov et 
al.y 1997), the final structure (PDB code lupi) refined to 
R = 0.201 and /?f,ec = 0.249. Weak density for three additional 
residues from the N-terminal His tag was visible in the maps, 
but these could not be reliably modeled and have been 
omitted from the model. At the C-terminus, the last two 
residues from the protein and three additional residues from a 
BamHl cloning artefact were also absent. Real-space corre- 
lation coefficient plots «CC) = 0.92) have been calculated by 
the TB consortium map-improvement server (Reddy et ai, 
2003). Details of the refinement and data-collection statistics 
are tabulated in the header file of PDB entry lupi and are 
briefly summarized in Table 1. 

2.7. Quality assessment 

PROCHECK (Laskowski etaL, 1993) and WHATjCHECK 
(Hooft et al, 1996) reports were created upon coordinate 
deposition and are available from the PDB for entry lupi. 
Ramachandran plot distribution, coordinate error, r.m.s.d. 
from target-geometry values and real-space correlation which 
are typical for a well refined 1.7 A structure are summarized in 
Table 1. The only residue in a generously allowed region of the 
Ramachandran plot region is Alal61, which is located in a 
disordered loop. 

2.8. In silico virtual llgand screening 

To virtually screen for potential inhibitors of MTB RmlC, 
flexible docking simulations were performed with ICM-Pro 
3.0.251 (Schapira et al, 2003). To test the robustness of the 
docking procedure, crystal structures of RmlC ligand 
complexes from Streptococcus suis, Salmonella typhimurium 
and Methanobacterium thermoautotrophicum were simulated 
first. Similar substrate analogs as well as reported active 
compounds (Andres et al, 2000; Ma et al, 2001; Babaoglu et 
2003) were then docked to MTB RmlC using superposition 
with a ligand-bound structure and inferences from sequence 
alignment to initially define the receptor site. The active sites 
in the MTB RmlC dimer were also characterized using 
ICMPocketFinder, which detects cavities of sufficient size to 
bind ^druggable' molecules. 
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3. Results 

3.1 . Structure summary 

MTB RmlC is an obligate homodimer in which the dimer 
axis in lupi coincides with the crystallographic twofold. The 
buried interface excludes 1500 per molecule (Fig. 2). The 
overall topology of MTB RmlC is consistent with the struc- 
tural classification of these proteins, mainly y3-class with a jelly- 
roll-like topology, in which each monomer is characterized by 
a double-stranded fi-hcVix forming the active site of the 
enzyme (Laskowski, 2001). As seen in the other dimer struc- 
tures, ^-strands extending from each monomer stabilize the 
dimer. The extended strand from the N-terminus of one 
monomer contributes residues to the active site of the other 
(Christendat et ai, 2000; Giraud et aL, 2000; Babaoglu et aL, 
2003). The most significant difference between MTB RmlC 
and the other RmlC structures is a well defined C-terminal 




Figure 2 

MTB RmlC homodimer. Ribbon drawing showing the homodimer and 
jelly roll-like topology, in which each monomer (colored by residue 
number and varying from blue at the N-terminus to red at the 
C-terminus) is characterized by a double-stranded jS-helix forming the 
active site of the enzyme (Laskowski, 2001). An extended ^-strand 
(shown in yellow) from the N-terminus of each monomer contributes 
residues to the active site of the other (Christendat et al., 2000; Giraud et 
aL, 2000; Babaoglu et al.^ 2003). The view looks into the opening of active 
site of the lower monomer. The image was rendered with iCM-Pro 
v.3.0.251. 



ten-residue helix extension. The surface-accessible cysteine 
residues Cysl34 and Cysl46 could be clearly modeled as 
5,5-(2-hydroxyethyl)-thiocysteine (CME; Fig. 3), presumably 
resulting from modification by j6-mercaptoethanol present in 
the dialysis buffer. The buried cysteine residues Cys50 and 
Cys76 are not modified. 

The structure contains two non-proline cw-peptides, Gly60- 
Leu61, which is clearly defined (Fig. 4), and Aspl61-Glyl62, 
which is located in a disordered loop region. Cw-peptide 
Gly60-Leu61, part of the highly conserved sequence 
VLRGLH, has been observed in all reported RmlC structures 
and is likely to have biological relevance (Weiss & Hilgenfeld, 

1999) , as it forms part of the active-site binding pocket. It has 
been proposed that because this energetically unfavorable 
conformation is highly conserved, Gly60 may help to orient 
catalytic residues on fi6 in the active site (Christendat et ai, 

2000) , An exception to this cis conformation is found in Idzr 
{Salmonella typhimurium), in which the same residues display 
a large deviation from geometry targets, indicating uncertainty 




Figure 3 

Modified solvent-exposed 5^-(2-hydroxyethyl)-thiocysteine (CME). The 
electron-density map around CME134 was generated by the TB 
consortium bias-removal and map-improvement server (Reddy et ai, 
2003) and is contoured at the 0.7<t level. The figure was created with XFiT 
(McRee, 1999) and rendered with RASTER3D (Merritt & Bacon, 1997). 




Figure 4 

The structurally and sequentially conserved c/A-peptide Gly60-Leu61 in 
MTB RmlC (PDB code lupi). Electron density was calculated by the TB 
consortium map-improvement server (Reddy et aL, 2003) and is 
contoured at \a. The side chains of Leu61 and His62 are clipped for 
better backbone clarity. The figure was created with A'F/r (McRee, 1999) 
and RASTER3D (Merritt & Bacon, 1997). 
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Table 2 










Active-site binding-pocket characteristics for MTB RmlC. 






PDB code 


Volume (A-"^) 


Area (A^) 


Chain B residues 
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420 


29-31,33-36, 38 


61, 63, 65-68, 71, 73-74, 76, 78, 80, 82, 127-129, 138, 140, 142, 










146, 175 



in the modeling. Inspection of the bias-minimized electron 
density obtained from the TB consortium bias-removal server 
(Reddy et al., 2003) suggests that Gly60-Leu61 in Idzr could in 
fact be modeled in a cis conformation. The cw-peptide 
detection program ANGL_AN A L (Weiss & Hilgenfeld, 1999) 




0) 

Figure 5 

Active site of MTB RmlC (a) Binding-pocket residues as indicated by 
ICMPocketFinder and reported in Table 2. The polypeptide chain is 
colored from blue at the N-terminus to red at the C-terminus for each 
monomer. Yellow sticks represent protein residues describing the pocket. 
The view is the same as in Fig. 2. (h) Binding-pocket volume as defined by 
ICMPocketFinder for virtual ligand screening. The gray mesh denotes the 
ligand-accessible pocket volume (500 A"*) of the protein receptor. Yellow 
sticks represent protein residues describing the pocket. The view is the 
same as in {a). 



also ranks the Gly60-Leu61 peptide bond in Idzr as cis with a 
high probability score. 

Loop Leul59-Alal63 is also disordered in a 2.2 A MTB 
RmlC dimer structure (PDB code lpm7, released during 
revision of this manuscript) and presents the only major 
difference between the two TB structures. The total backbone 
C-atom r.m.s.d. between each of the two monomers in lpm7 
and the single monomer unit in lupi excluding Metl, Leul59- 
Alal63 and the C-terminal Glyl97-Metl99 are 0.30 and 
0.26 A, respectively. Omitting the same residues in a super- 
position of the two chains of Ipm? onto each other yields 
an r.m.s.d. of 0.16 A, less than the expected Cruickshank 
coordinate error (Cruickshank, 1999) of 0.23 A (lpm7). 
Together with the very small deviations of the superposition 
(NCS) matrix from a pure twofold operator perpendicular to 
axis c (0.04°, 0.16 A displacement along c), we conclude that 
the two structures are highly related. It is also consistent that 
the higher symmetry structure (lupi) diffracts to higher 
resolution (1.7 versus 2.2 A in lpm7). The possibility of 
significantly different dimer orientations in the two structures 
can also be excluded, as both dimers superimpose with a total 
C r.m.s.d. of 0.35 A. Different protein constructs, purification 
buffers and crystallization conditions are possible sources of 
the differences in crystal form. 

Details of the MTB RmlC active site are shown in Fig. 5, 
Highly conserved within the MTB RmlC active site are the 
His-Asp dyads Hisll9-Asp83 and His62-Aspl71 as well as 
Lys72, all of which are ionizable groups strategically placed to 
participate in acid/base chemistry within the active site 
(Christendat et a!., 2000). Phel21 and Tyrl38, which have been 
implicated in carbohydrate binding (Babaoglu et al., 2003), 
and the hydrophilic residues Gln47, Asn49, Serl and Ser53, 
which comprise a network for substrate binding and catalysis 
(Christendat et ai, 2000), are also highly conserved. Table 2 
reports the characteristics of the active sites in available RmlC 
dimers, as determined by ICMPocketFinder. The greatest 
differences are seen in Idzr {Salmonella typhimurium), the 
total backbone C^-atom r.m.s.d. of which deviates significantly 
from other RmlCs and the active-site binding pocket of which 
is distinctly smaller in volume than the other apo RmlC 
structures. The binding pocket of MTB RmlC is intermediate 
in volume and surface area between Idzr {Salmonella typhi- 
murium, smallest) and Inxm {Streptococcus suis, largest) and 
is most similar to lepO {Methanobacterium thermoauto- 
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trophicum). Yet, despite the observed differences in structural 
details, the sequence and structural elements essential to 
function are highly conserved among RmlCs, particularly 
within the double-stranded )8-helix forming the active site of 
the enzyme (Fig. 6). 
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3.2. Virtual screening 

The ligand conformations in crystal structures of the 
dimeric RmlC-ligand complexes {Streptococcus suis. Salmo- 
nella typhimurium and Methanobacterium thermoauto- 
trophicum) could be reproduced in silico within 2-3 A r.m.s.d., 
which is considered to be the benchmark for successful 
simulated docking (Totrov & Abagyan, 2001). Subsequent 
simulated docking of the same ligands to MTB RmlC 
produced conformations that closely resembled those 
observed in the crystal structures of homologs. These simu- 
lated complexes were consistently among the top-scoring 
conformations and were distinguishable from less specific 
binding modes in that the pyrimidine rings tended to be 
superimposable; the substrate-binding mode exhibited by 
these enzymes is a ring ;r-stacking (Christendat et aL, 2000; 
Giraud et ai, 2000; Babaoglu et al, 2003) as seen in the 
nucleotide-binding regions of many other proteins. Further- 
more, although the sugar moiety moves within the active site, 
as has been observed in crystal structures (Babaoglu et al., 
2003), the diphosphates locate themselves similarly, inter- 
acting with several conserved arginines. The simulated 
docking results suggest that the relative superposition of 
putative inhibitors/analog compounds with pyrimidine and 
phosphate functionalities should be important factors for drug 
design. Indeed, ICM successfully docked reported active 
classes of compounds (Ma et ai, 2001; Babaoglu et ai, 2003), 




(ft) 

Figure 6 

Combination sequence and structural alignment colored by consensus 
strength (strong in dark green to weak in white), {a) Sequence alignment 
of available RmlC monomer structures. The secondary-structure scheme 
for MTB RmlC is shown below the alignment and the consensus sequence 
is shown above the alignment. The consensus string contains the 
following symbols: +, positively charged amino acids R and K; — , 
negatively charged amino acids D and E; C^) small amino acids A, S and 
G; %, aromatic residues F, Y and W; #, hydrophobic amino acids F, I, L, 
M, P, V and W; polar amino acids C, D, E, G, H, N, Q, S, T, Y; dot, no 
consensus, no gap. For example, if Gly is found in more than 85% of 
sequences its consensus symbol is *G'; if the percentage is between 60-85 
the symbol becomes 'g'; if no consensus is established, the symbol 
becomes For residues WLVIMAFCYHP, indicates that the residue 
is found in more than 85% of the sequences and '%' if the percentage is 
between 60 and 85%. ib) Ribbon diagram of MTB RmlC monomer, 
colored by consensus strength as in {a). View is from the bottom of the 
monomer, the same view as in Fig. 2. Calculated and rendered with ICM- 
Pro (Abagyan et ai, 1994. 1997). 





id) 
Figure 7 

Core structure electron-density isosurfaces for antimycobacterial 
compounds and substrate analogs colored by electrostatic potential. 
The potential at a point near a molecule is the potential energy of a 
positive charge at that point. Coloring is from white (highest, positive) to 
purple (lowest, negative) calculated with CaChe WorkGroup Pro v.6.1.1 
at the B88-LYP DFT level (Becke, 1988; Lee et ai, 1988). (a) Rhodanine 
core; (b) rhodanine-like core; (c) thiazolidinone; {d) thymine. 
Compounds with rhodanine or thiazolidinone core structures {a and c) 
tended to dock at or near the phosphate-binding region of MTB RmlC, 
whereas compounds with rhodanine-like core structures {b) docked in or 
near the nucleotide-binding pocket (d). 
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including several compounds from a limited Nanosyn library 
meeting Lipinski's criteria (Lipinski et al, 2001), with surro- 
gate pharmacophores correspondingly disposed in high- 
scoring orientations. 

As a follow-up to the work of Ma et al (2001), we docked to 
MTB RmlC a series of compounds containing a rhodanine 
(van der Helm et aly 1962) or rhodanine-like core structure, 
which had shown activity against MTB RmlC and inhibited 
growth of MTB in culture and which the authors had 
suggested to provide preliminary structure-activity relation- 
ships. Consistently, the rhodanine-like core structure bound in 
or near the nucleotide-binding region by analogy with 
homologous structures, whereas rhodanine and thiazolidinone 
core structures bound at or near the phosphate-binding 
region. The binding preferences for these structures may be 
explained by their electrostatic potential surfaces (Fig. 7). 
Substituted thiazolidinones share common features with 
compounds thought to mimic the diphosphate moiety in the 
transition state (Biller et al, 1991; Traxler et al, 1991; Prashad, 
1993; Barber et al, 1999; Andres et al, 2000; El Zoieby et al, 
2003). While this simulated docking has provided additional 
insights into structure-activity relationships, crystal structures 
of MTB RmlC complexes will be needed to validate these 
molecular interactions. Structure-guided in silico techniques 
haye been used to rationalize and prioritize compound library 
design, but not all compounds showing RmlC activity have 
demonstrated activity against Mycobacterium tuberculosis in 
culture (Ma et al, 2001; Babaoglu et al, 2003). The perme- 
ability barrier of the mycobacterial envelope and new routes 
for drug delivery must also be considered, exploiting func- 
tionalities known to exhibit 'good' deliverability in library 
design and optimization of lead structures. 

4. Conclusions 

Although the architectures of the active sites of the RmlC 
enzymes from Mycobacterium tuberculosis. Streptococcus suis, 
Salmonella typhimurium and Methanobacterium thermo- 
autotrophicum are conserved, there are notable differences 
that emerge based on structural alignment and pocket char- 
acterization which contribute to variation in binding-pocket 
size and shape. In the absence of published crystal structures 
of MTB RmlC-ligand complexes, such differences in 
active-site pocket character have a significant impact on 
structure-guided drug-design approaches that exploit in silico 
protein-ligand docking and underscore the need for ligand- 
bound crystal structures that more accurately define the 
protein receptor for simulated docking analysis and elucidate 
structure-activity relationships. 
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